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TO HELP YOU INSPIRE YOUR GIRL STUDENTS TO BETTER HAIR GROOMING... 


DRENE'S Soviet Mit [vd tt Mite 


HOW TO SET: 


Center part hair from fore- 
head to nape of neck. Set 
front wave on each side. 
Separate hair into éven 
strands and curl the ends 
around your finger. Slip a 
bobby pin into each curl 
end, thenslip your finger out. 


HOW TO MAKE 
4-PLY BRAID: 


1, When hair is dry, brush 
each side smoothly down to 
just above your ears, then 
tie. Divide hair into 2 sec- 
tions for two 4-ply braids. 


2. Divide each section into 
4 strands of hair. (Strands 
must be same thickness 
to make smooth braid.) 
Braid one section at a time. 


3. For ease in braiding, 
refer to the strands by num- 
ber. Hold 1 and 2 in left 
hand. Hold 3 and 4 in 
right hand. Strand #1 goes 
over strand #2. Strand #3 
goes over strand #1. Strand 
+4 goes under strand +1 


4, Repeat in this order and 
remember: Whichever strand 
comes to the extreme left is 
+1. Always start by putting 
#1 over +2. 3 over #1, 
#4 always folds under. Fas- 
ten ends of braid with bobby 
pin; or if your hair is thick, 
hold it with a rubber band. 4/4 


THE FINISHING TOUCH! After both sections have 
veen braided in this fashion, loop the two 4-ply braids up and 
tuck ends under the ribbon which is tied above your ear. Braid 
and arrange hair the same way on both sides of your head. 


HELPS FOR YOUR GOOD GROOMING PROJECT 
Home Economics Dept., Procter & Gamble 
Ivorydale 17, Ohio 

Please send me sample copy of hair-care booklet “A Girl 
and Her Hair,” and leaflet describing shampooing and hair 
styling charts available for classroom use. Also a return 
postcard for ordering the charts and additional hair-care 
books, and as many samples of Drene Shampoo as needed 
for classroom distribution. 
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Now as never before, good grooming is important...and nothing 
adds so much to a girl’s appearance as shining-clean hair becom- 
ingly arranged. 

That’s why Drene brings you this series of smart, practical 
teen age hair-dos ... each with easy-to-understand diagrams and 
detailed setting and combing instructions. These Drene “Junior 
Miss” hair-dos illustrate the importance of clean and attractively 
arranged hair ...and show a girl how to make the most of her 
natural hair beauty. 


Reproduced above is Drene’s Junior Miss hair-do which appears 
in the October teen age magazines your students read. Notice 
detailed instructions for making the 4-ply braid featured. Notice, 
too, the shining beauty of the model’s hair. Before styling, this 
girl’s hair was washed with Drene. 

33 per cent more lustre with Drene! Drene is aot a soap 
shampoo, and never leaves dulling film on the hair as all soaps 
do. In fact, Drene reveals up to 33 per cent more lustre than any 
soap or soap shampoo. Drene removes unsightly dandruff flakes 
the first time you use it. . 
Drene can’t “dry out” hair ...for although Drene removes 
all dirt-collecting surface oils... it does not dissolve the oily 
content of the hair structure itself. 

Instead, Drene leaves hair soft... 

resilient and shining-clean! 


Drene with Hair Conditioning ac- 
tion leaves hair beautifully behaved 
... Tight after shampooing. For love- 
ly, lustrous hair... use Drene Sham- 
poo with Hair Conditioning action. 
No other shampoo leaves your hair 
more lustrous, yet so easy to manage. 








PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?” student folders 
(including check sheets). 


DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher’s M |; student leaflets 
Also New Hand Care Program. 











Good News... Free teaching aids to better 
Health and Grooming! 
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Many NEW pieces are included in this 
effective visual material. Send coupon today. 


_ THE HELP of these carefully planned aids, 


many teachers tell us, important grooming | 


and health habits are so much easier to impress 
upon their groups. 

Your teachers won’t want to miss the material 
suitable for their particular groups—special teach- 
ing helps which can greatly simplify their pro- 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-106 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 


3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [1 


Name of school or group 
(where you teach) 
Name 


School Address 
City . 
(Check): Elementary 


grams. Included are new, sprightly leaflets for 
distribution...a newly prepared Manual which 
provides practical working outlines for all the pro- 
grams listed above...and colorful wall charts rep- 
resenting the up-to-date visual method of present- 
ing health principles. 

So check the program most suitable for your 
groups. Then fill out and mail the coupon at once 
...to enable us to provide you with these teach- 
ing aids for use this fall. 


2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
Hand Care [] 


Teacher Training College c ee oe 


Grades Taught 


...Number of Classes Taught 


ALE LPT ATE AT LIE No. of students in one class: Girls 


or Title 
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School Boards in Action, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C: Cloth. Illustrated. 413 pages. Price, 
2.00. 

School Boards in Action, Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, is the work of a 
commission which included both superin- 
tendents and board members. It outlines 
many of the functions of boards and sug- 
gests procedures that have borne the test of 
long years of professional experience, which 
may serve as guides in dealing with many 
specific knotty local problems. 

Science for Everyday Use, by Victor C. 
Smith and B. B. Vance. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 732 
pages. Price, $1.96. 

Science for Everyday Use is a complete 
one-year General Science book for use in 
the eighth or ninth grades. In schools 
where the third year of science repeats the 
cycle first covered in the two earlier years, 
it may serve as the third book. The daily 
lesson problem is the basis of organization. 
Six such problems comprise a chapter. 
Three chapters comprise each of six units, 
titled: Matter, Energy, Life, Earth, Man, 
and Inventions. Abundant visual aids are 
integrated with the text; films listed in the 
teacher’s handbook are selected for the defi- 
nite function they perform in the unit. 


Heritage of World Literature, by E. A. 
Cross and Neal M. Cross. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 628 pages. 

Heritage of World Liferature is an an- 
thology with a purpose—that of helping 
young people solve their problems. It is 
seventh in a series for secondary schools— 
“Literature: A Series of Anthologies”— 
which is designed for flexibility and adapta- 
bility to varied curricula in the junior and 
senior high schools. Selections are made 
both for literary merit and for relationship 
to other secondary school subjects. 


The Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput 
Land, by Frank L. Beals. Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Company, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
102 pages. 

The Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput 
Land is one of the fascinating stories of 
Gulliver’s Travels by Jonathan Swift, A 
Voyage to Lilliput, rewritten in the third 
person and in modern style to make it more 
interesting and simplified in order to bring 
it within reading range of those in the mid- 
dle grades. 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


Clothes with Character, by Hazel Thomp- 
son Craig and Ola Day Rush. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 
278 pages. Price, $1.68. 

Designed as a textbook for high-school 
classes in Clothing and Textiles, Clothes 
with Character, as the title implies, relates 
the subject of “what clothes” to the develop- 
ment of an attractive personality. 

Great Names in American History, by 
John G. Gilmartin and Anna M. Skehan. 
Laidlaw Brothers, 328 Scuth Jefferson 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 384 pages. Price, $1.28. 

Great Names in American History, de- 
signed as a first course in the social studies 
for use in the fourth grade, tells the story 
of our country in terms of the people whose 
thought and action influenced that story. 
Organization is at once flexible and sequen- 
tial. Vocabulary and sentence structure are 
simple enough for third grade reading. 


Building Our Country, by Josephine 
Dwight Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 205 pages. Price, $1.28. 

Building Our Country is a_ practical 
reader designed to bring the reading of 
the adult student up to the level of the 
newspaper, magazines, and simple books. It 
gives briefly and simply the information a 
foreigner must have about our country be- 
fore he may become a citizen, and helps 
him to appreciate the spirit of the Ameri- 
can pioneer. 

Study Arithmetics, Books Seven and 
Eight, by F. B. Knight, J. W. Studebaker, 
and Gladys Tate. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5. Cloth. Illustrated. 480 pages and 
512 pages. Price, $1.04 and $1.08. 

Study Arithmetics, Books Seven and 
Eight, employ a four-step teaching plan to 
teach new material: (1) a problem is 
worked out in full; (2) the pupil is led 
through another problem, with questions 
that force him to think about the process 
used; (3) he checks his understanding by 
working several examples, answers to which 
are given; (4) he goes ahead on his own 
with problems involving the new process. 
Unique methods and materials are used to 
develop quantitative thinking. Topics and 
ideas are presentéd as arising out of real- 
life problems. In Book Seven personal and 
family problems are emphasized; in Book 
Eight problems related to community life. 
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East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, 
by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Row, Peter- 
son and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 145 
pages. 

East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, 
the collection of Norwegian Folk Tales re- 
told by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, which 
takes its name from the lead story, is here 
in new edition, with additional stories, new 
format, and new illustrations. May be read 
by third-grade children and appropriately 
read to younger children. 


This Way Up>, by L. E. “Cy” Frailey. 
American Technical Society, Drexel Ave- 
nue at 58th Street, Chicago 37. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 229 pages. 

This Way Up is a readable and colorful 
guide to job success, which also covers job 
selection and job hunting in a practical, in- 
teresting style. 

Our World and Science, by Samuel Ralph’ 
Powers, Elsie Flint Neuner, Herbert Bas- 
com Bruner, and John Hodgdon Bradley. 
Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 684 
pages. Price, $2.20. 

Our World and Science, a new edition of 
a well-known single-volume General Science 
Course for the ninth year, includes new and 
up-to-date materials and terms. Written 
with the idea of making science study an 
adventure rather than a chore, it leads the 
student to become an explorer of the worlds 
within our world: the worlds of the sky, of 
water, of air, of living creatures, of rock, 
and of action. 





























Teaching Social Studies in Elementary 
Schools, by Edgar Bruce Wesley and Mary 
A. Adams. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts. Cloth. 362 pages. Price, $2.75. 

The authors refer to their work as “a 
synthesis of the materials of teaching this 
field.” Their purpose is to bring this syn- 
thesis into harmony with the revolution 
which has taken place in the elementary 
schools—the shift from subject to child- 
centered schools—and to emphasize the in- 
tegral relationship of the social studies to 
the entire elementary school program. 


Mathematics in Life, by Raleigh Schor- 
ling and John R. Clark. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 500 pages. Price, $1.80. 

Mathematics in Life is a general mathe- 
matics textbook for the ninth grade de- 
signed to give students the basic skills and 
knowledge they need to find a useful place 
in the world. It covers the twenty-eight 
essentials for functional competence listed 
by the Commission on Post-War Plans of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. The text is not only less formal 
than the old-time conventional mathematics, 
but there is a more extensive presentation 
of each topic. 


Individual English, by Helen I. Stapp 
and Dr. Harry A. Greene. Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Paper. 224 pages. Price, $1.28 

Individual English is a combination work- 
book and handbook for pupils of any high- 
school grade who need remedial training in 
English skills, or it may be employed in a 
refresher course for college preparatory 
students or adults. 
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provides “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level 


As tens of thousands of children and their teachers go back to work, 


they will find the new postwar Compton’s in their schools. 
Other thousands will receive theirs as soon as the orders placed 
by their superintendents and school boards can be filled. 


3 Over the years, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has established 
an enviable reputation for its friendly atmosphere, its appeal to the young mind, 
its thought-compelling explanations, its accuracy, and its ease of use. 


In its new dress and new style, in its profusion of color and new pictures 
and its wider scope, it has grown with school needs. 


This is the finest Compton’s we have ever produced ....a 


powerful “task force” for every classroom. 
write for information and earliest shipping date 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicage 10, Ilinols 
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OCTOBER 12—Christopher Columbus 
and shades of an era that understood 
price control! The great navigator’s first 
expedition cost less than $2000. 
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DISCOVERY, the first book in ApvEN- 
TURES IN READING series, creates a defi- 
nite interest in the minds of seventh 
graders because they themselves selected 
the material. In addition, the stimulat- 
ing content extends the same educational 
philosophy which makes Easy GrowTH 
IN READING so successful. 
PP 


VETERANS (male) who want a college 
education may attend Vassar but they 
will never hold a degree from there be- 
cause under the Vassar charter, degrees 
may be conferred upon women only. 
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HOW TO MAKE ARITHMETIC MEAN- 
INGFUL, a new professional book, by 
Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Gross- 
nickle, authors of the famous ARITHME- 
tic WE Usz series, will soon be released. 
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NEW CAR! Did you get yours? . Dur- 
ing the first half of this year, 654,000 
units were actually delivered although 
W.P.B.’s schedule had called for an out- 
put over 2,320,000. 
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PRESIDENTJ.S. Morrill of the University 
of Minnesota lauds Toe Winston Dic- 
TIONARY thus: “The most ready-to-use 
dictionary that I have seen. It should 
be in every home, school, or office.” 
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TEXTBOOKS irom textbooks—Japan’s 
school books, definitely written from the 
militaristic viewpoint, are now being 
reconverted into pulp which will be used 
for the production of new democratic 


books. 
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LIBRARY books are coming back! Each 
year about 7600 new books are published 
in this country. Winston titles now 
number over 260. Would you like a cata- 
log for grades 1-12? Send a penny post 
card to Winston FLASHES. 
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GIRLS—you are destined for matrimony 
with odds of 92 to 100. 


B 3 06-10? Arch St 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
ATLANT DALLAS 1 
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United States Joins UNESCO 


President Truman is shown on July 30 as he signed the Joint Resolution 
authorizing the United States to participate in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Among those looking -on at the 
White House signing ceremonies are: extreme left, William G. Carr, associate 
secretary, Naticnal Education Association, and secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission; fourth from left, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Immediately behind the President, in dark suits, are, left to right, 
Rep. Chester E. Merrow and Senator James E. Murray. 


In signing the UNESCO Resolu- 
tion on July 30, 1946, President Tru- 
man declared: “UNESCO will. sum- 
mon to service in the cause of peace 
the forces of education, science, learn- 
ing and the creative arts, and the 
agencies of the film, the radio, and the 
printed word through which knowl- 
edge and ideas are diffused among 
mankind.” 

The Organization will come into 
existence when twenty nations have 
accepted the Constitution. Member- 
ship has been accepted by eighteen 
countries to date. 

In addition to authorizing member- 
ship in UNESCO, the Joint Resolu- 
tion provides for the organization of a 
National Commission on Education, 
Scientific, and Cultural Co-operation, 
which will advise the Government and 
serve as a link with national private 
organizations in matters relating to 
UNESCO. 

Some of the main lines of activity 
contemplated for UNESCO include: 
recommendations on agreements which 
will promote the free flow of knowl- 
edge and ideas across international 
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boundaries, through all means of mass 
communication ; promotion of inter- 
national interchange of persons active 
in the fields of education, science and 
culture; assistance to member states, 
on their request, in the development 
of educational activities ; promotion of 
international collaboration in science, 
scholarship and the arts; and promo- 
tion of education at al! levels directed 
toward international understanding, 
adherence to democratic values and 
the maintenance of peace. UNESCO 
will also be concerned with problems 
of education rehabilitation. 

It is expected that the first meet- 
ing of the General Conference of 
UNESCO will be held in November 
in Paris. 

Schools are urged to arrange a pro- 
gram of activities for celebration of 
UNESCO Month, October 28 to No- 
vember 30. Specifically they are asked 
(1) to stress UNESCO in American 
Education Week ; (2) to focus atten- 
tion on the need to understand the 
common problems of humanity; (3) 
to emphasize appreciation of the cul- 
tures of other peoples. 
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“Td like 


Readin’ and ’ritin’ and 'rithmetic 
were about all that children learned 
in the days of the little red school- 
house. Today, of course, we cover alot 
more ground. And classroom projects 
on transportation form so important 
a part of our studies these days that 
this fourth ‘R’ of mine would stand 
for Railroads. 

“Our young people have learned 
that the railroads are an important 
partner in the business of living... 
Because only the railroads have the 
enormous carrying capacity required 


see 


yy 
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to suggest a fourth ‘R” 


to transport most of the food the child- 
ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which bas been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 


every community they serve. They em- 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes. 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 
and police protection, and -public 
schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid 
for the education of more than a million 
children throughout the United States. 


sssocunenor AMERICAN RAILROADS .......:01.... 


——. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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A SALARY 


SCHEDULE 





The Research Committee of 
the Highland Park Teachers 
Council faced facts squarely 
and found the freely given 
co-operation of community 
school board, and superintend- 
ent indispensable to its work. 


\. adequate and fair salary schedule 
plays a significant role in the success- 
ful functioning of a school. It is both 
desirable and necessary for satisfac- 
tory budgetary planning. It serves to 
attract and hold in the teaching pro- 
fession able and gifted individuals. 
Above all, it gives the teacher that 
measure of security and assurance of 
justice and fairness which is indis- 
pensable to creative and artistic work 
with children. ° 

There are many ways of establish- 
ing a salary schedule. Experts in 
school finance may be called upon to 
produce a schedule; the administra- 
tion may take the initiative and pre- 
sent the schedule to the staff as a fait 
accompli; or the schedule may be the 
work of the rank and file of the staff. 


A Co-operative Enterprise 

Our schedule in Highland Park, 
which became effective September 1, 
combined all three approaches. The 
development of the salary schedule 
was a joint enterprise in which the 
community, the board of education, 
the superintendent, experts in the 
capacity of consultants, and the teach- 
ers participated. Our experience 
would seem to indicate that co-oper- 
ative development of a salary schedule 
is the best assurance of its success. 

Through discussion conflicting opin- 
ions are revealed and can be harmo- 
nized before a decision is reached so 
that the final product represents the 
best thinking of all concerned. Who- 
ever has a share in the formulation 
of a policy has a direct and personal 
interest in the success of that policy. 

Leadership in the area of salary 
adjustments, as in every other area, 
is always an evolving and revolving 
function. In Highland Park, District 
108, the community played an impor- 
tant part, in providing the financial 
base upon which a reasonable sched- 
ule could be projected. 
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and how it grew... 


by Gurly Lorraine Sinkler 





Existing legislation did not provide 
an adequate taxable base. As an 
aroused public opinion was created, 
the community, spurred on by the 
leadership of the superintendent and 
board of education, took steps to de- 
mand and secure more adequate finan- 
cial support for the schools. 

Public spirited citizens took the 
initiative in securing the introduction 
of Senate Bill 60 and its passage by 
the State Legislature. This Act is per- 
missive in nature, allowing an ele- 
mentary school district to raise its tax 
rate by a local referendum, from $1.80 
to $2.25 per hundred dollars assessed 
valuation. 

The enactment of S. B. 60 was the 
green light for District 108. Immedi- 
ately plans were made to hold a refer- 
endum to raise the tax rate. Prepara- 
tory to the referendum, groups of 
parents, teachers, school-board mem- 
bers, and administrators organized to 
inform the general public about the 
needs of the schools and thus secure 
widespread support of the referendum. 

The teachers took an active part in 
this campaign. They discussed the 
plight of the schools with citizens in 
the community. They worked as 
checkers at the polls on the day of the 
referendum and they made personal 
telephone calls to remind people to 
come out to vote. 

Undignified? Unladylike? Ungen- 
tlemanly? Perhaps, but a most en- 
lightening and rewarding experience 
as well as excellent public relations. 
Why should teachers hesitate to stand 
up and be counted? Surely they must 
realize that unless they stand for 
something they must stand aside. The 
teachers of Highland Park took their 
stand and the result was an over- 
whelming vote of confidence. 


In the creation of a new salary 
schedule the board of education also 
co-operated fully. The board members 
gave their full support to the research 
committee of the Highland Park 
Teachers Council, which represented 
the teachers in the formulation of a 
salary schedule. 
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Early in December the board of 
education and the research committee 
held an orientation meeting. The phil- 
osophy involved and the various items 
usually included in a salary schedule 
were talked over, but discussion of a 
specific schedule for the district was 
postponed to a later date. At this first 
meeting important groundwork was 
laid and basic understanding achieved. 
When the research committee was 
ready to report a schedule, it met again 
with the board of education and minor 
differences were ironed out. 


Selecting the Committee 

It is important that a committee 
vested with the power to deliberate 
and make recommendations about so 
vital a matter as salaries be carefully 
selected. The research committee 
charged with this responsibility was 
appointed by the president of the 
Teachers Council in co-operation with 
the other elected officers. 

A conscientious effort was made to 
select a truly representative group. 
On this basis an attempt was made 
to appoint eight individuals who 
would insure representation of the fol- 
lowing groups or points of view : 

(1) Teachers with many years of ex 
perience; (2) teachers with few years of 
experience; (3) teachers without degrees 
(4) teachers with degrees; (5) special 
teachers; (6) men teachers; (7) lower, 


middle, and upper grade teachers; (8) each 
of the four schools. 


Committee Meetings 

As soon as the research committee 
was set up in September, it went to 
work. The whole committee met a 
total of thirteen times. In addition 
each member worked individually in- 
numerable hours on specific aspects 
of the problem. The meetings began 
immediately after school and usually 
ran through the dinner hour until late 
in the evening. 

At these meetings the committee 
studied revision of the then existing 
salary schedule. Some understanding 
of the problems involved and the de- 
velopment of a working philosophy 
were achieved in the early meetings 

(Continued on page 60) 
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the junior college 
An. Upward Extension of 


by Frank A. Jensen 


Secondary Ed iin eet 


* The junior colleges of the United States—now 630 
strong—are expected to enroll 355,000 students this 
fall. Without them thousands of veterans and high- 
school graduates clamoring for college entrance 
would be doomed to disappointment. Illinois, how- 
ever, has been slow to give the public junior college 
needed financial encouragement, with the result that 
it has made comparatively slow growth in this State. 


i is a gap in our educational 
system in Illinois. Secondary schools 
prepare roughly 20 percent of their 
graduates to continue their studies in 
colleges and universities. But what of 
the other 80 percent ? 

Even as recently as twenty-five 
years ago the answer for the great 
majority was gainful employment im- 
mediately following school days. But 
now the eighteen-year-old looks for- 
ward to a two- or three-year interval 
between the time he leaves high 
school and the time when he is ab- 
sorbed into the commercial or indus- 
trial life of the community. 

Several developments have combin- 
ed to produce this result. The frontier 
with its promise of new opportunities 
has vanished. Child labor laws have 
been nassed. The span of life has in- 
creased, thus adding to the proportion 
of older, experienced workers. Indus- 
try has been mechanized to a point 
where there is little demand for un- 
skilled labor, and compulsory school 
attendance laws have. been passed. 

A substantial proportion of those 
who are separated from our educa- 
tional system upon graduation from 
high school could benefit by an exten- 
sion of the secondary school program 
if it were available to them without 
their leaving their homes. 


Vocational-Technical Training 

For many this would need be a 
type of training not now offered in the 
secondary school or college. Such 
training might be of a vocational-tech- 
nical character for the future non- 
commissioned officers of industry, or 
it might be training of a semi-profes- 
sional nature to develop technicians 
who would be associated with the 
various professions. 
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It is a notorious fact that those who 
seek or should seek semi-professional 
careers are not well-trained by our 
public school system. They should be 
trained in the junior college. 

From the junior college should 
come men trained, not as agricultural 
scientists, but as farmers skilled in the 
application of science to the business 
of farming. Men trained, not as engi- 
neers, but as highly skilled mechanics 
who are not slaves of machines but 
intelligent units in an industrial civil- 
ization. Men trained, not as clerks 
and typists and bookkeepers, but as 
non-commissioned officers in the great 
adventure of modern business. 


As technological processes develop, 
large numbers of young people cannot 
be employed until they have special 
training. The character of the work to 
be done will require more and more 
training of a general, a vocational, 
and a sub-professional type. 

The real value of a junior college 
rests in its ability to meet the needs 
of those students whose talents and 
interests do not lie along the line of a 
university career, but who are inter- 
ested in continuing their education 
beyond the traditional high-school. 

The junior college is the fulfillment 
of the high school and not a step-child 
of the university. It provides further 
educational preparedness for the great- 
est number, for democratic continuity 
and completeness of educational op- 
portunity. It stands for the faith of the 
American people in education. 

Four Responsibilities 

The junior colleges of America to- 
day face four distinct responsibilities : 

I. The responsibility to provide all stu- 


dents with an adequate foundation in general 
education leading to personal growth and 
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development, physical and mental health, ef- 
fective participation in family life, and ef- 
fective democratic citizenship in a world 
society. 

II. The responsibility to prepare qualified 
students for junior standing in standard col- 
leges and universities. 

III. The responsibility to provide for ter- 
minal students vocational training adequate 
for an effective and immediate entrance into 
the world of business, trade, and industry. 

IV. The development of a comprehensive 
program of education and culture for the 
entire community. 

With these objectives of the junior 
college before us we are conscious of 
the fact that the junior colleges in IIli- 
nois are giving major emphasis to but 
one of these four responsibilities ; that 
is, preparation for junior standing in 
a standard college or university. It 
should be noted here that less than 25 
percent of the junior college enroll- 
ment ever enter the senior college. 

The junior colleges in Illinois are 
not doing enough for those who want 
to terminate their formal education 
with a general or terminal course in 
two years. They fail also to provide 
for a program of adult education. 


Retarded Development 

Illinois is credited with establishing 
the first public junior college (Joliet, 
1902) in the United States. This first 
effort in establishing a junior college 
was the outgrowth of the educational 
philosophy taught by Dr. William 
Rainey Harper, the first president of 
the University of Chicago. He main- 
tained that general education stopped 
at the end of the sophomore year in 
college and that specialization started 
with the beginning of the junior year. 

Despite its pioneering effort the de- 
velopment of the junior college in IIli- 
nois has lagged behind the develop- 
ment of this area of education in the 
United States as a whole. To-day only 
six public junior colleges are operat- 
ing in Illinois outside Chicago.* 

This retarded development of the 
junior college in Illinois is due in part 
to the fact that in fifty years in general 
its function has not changed; it still 
continues to emphasize the first two 
years of a traditional college course. 


Insufficient Finance 


An even more effective obstacle has 
been the lack of state financing of sec- 
ondary schools. Only in 1943 did the 
General Assembly (supreme board of 
education) financially recognize the 


*Since this was written Belleville Township 
High School District has begun to operate a 
junior college. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Tae Tenure Law’ for teachers in 
“board of education” districts became 
a reality on July 21, 1941, with Gov- 
ernor Green’s signature. The statute 
was drawn to promote the. educational 
welfare of school children through the 
mandating of an orderly procedure 
for the dismissal of teachers. 

It is gratifying to know that, not- 
withstanding the confusion of the war 
years, the law is as secure for teachers 
who have acquired tenure as on the 
day it became a statute. Courts have 
had occasion to declare the law uncon- 
stitutional, but have not done so. 

It would seem timely, following the 
fifth anniversary of this statute, to 
take inventory of (1) the stewardship 
that classroom teachers, school admin- 
istrators, and boards of education have 
exercised towards their duties under 
the law; (2) the court decisions and 
opinions delivered since its enactment. 


Suggestions to Teachers 


In some ways certain teachers have 
failed to promote a due respect for 
the Tenure Act. 


SANCTITY OF ConTRACTs — Some 
teachers have taken lightly their re- 
sponsibility to perform under contract. 
Perhaps they should know that— 

A contract is a promise, or set of prom- 
ises, for breach of which the law gives a 
remedy, or the performance of which the 
law in some way recognizes as a duty.? 

Teachers under “contractual con- 
tinued service,” or tenure, perform 
under the contract awarded during 
their last year of “probation,” though 
subject thereafter to the school law 
and lawful regulations of the board, 
including a limited right of transfer 
in position and of adjustment in 
salary. 

Teachers cannot leave their posi- 
tions during the school term or during 
the period of thirty days preceding 
the beginning of the new term without 
giving the board a written notice and 
receiving consent. At other times the 
teacher may break tenure without con- 
sent after giving the board written 
notice. 


The measure of damages likely to 
be assessed by a court against the 
teacher who improperly terminates a 
contract is the difference between the 


‘Jllinots Revised Statutes, 1945. Burdette Smith 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Chapter 122, Sections 
24-2 to 24-8. 

_*Williston on Contracts, Volume 1, Baker, Voor- 
his, and Company, New York, 1936. p. 1. 
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FIVE YEARS OF TENURE 
IN ILLINOIS 








by Wilbur Reece 


* An Inventory of the Practices of Teachers, Admin- 
istrators, and School Boards under the Law and 
of Court Decisions and Opinions Relating to It. 





amount which the board is obliged to 
pay to replace such services and the 
amount which it would have paid the 
teacher. Tenure teachers who breach 
their contracts may be “guilty of un- 
professional conduct and liable to 
suspension of certificate . . . for a 
period not to exceed one year.” 


IGNORANCE OF THE LAw—Much of 
the confusion concerning the opera- 
tion of the Tenure Law may be traced 
to ignorance of the statutes. Teachers 
can receive the protection of the law 
only when they know the law so well 
that they can recognize an illegal act 
by school authorities and respond cor- 
rectly, and at the right time. Also, 
lack of knowledge of the law by teach- 
ers is no defense for their illegal acts 
Teachers gain respect from superin- 
tendent, board, and public by showing 
knowledge of correct legal action and 
by insisting on proper legal procedure. 

Ernics—Every profession, worthy 
of the name, has its “code of ethics.” 
A code for teachers has been well 
formulated through the efforts of the 
National Education Association.’ The 
failure of some teachers to practice 
the recognized ethics of the educa- 
tional profession has caused some 
people to question the value of the 
Tenure Law. A few of the pertinent 
sections of the Code are: 

It is the duty of the teacher to maintain 
his own efficiency by study, by travel, and 
by other means which keep him abreast of 
the trends in education and the world in 
which he lives. 


A teacher should not apply for a specific 
position currently held by another teacher. 

A contract, once signed, should be faith- 
fully adhered to until it is dissolved by 
mutual consent. Ample notification should 
be given both by school officials and teach- 
ers in case a change in position is to be 
made. 

Teacher training institutions are 

SEthics for Teachers, the New N.E.A. Code, 


Personal Growth Leaflet Number 135, National 
Education Association, Washington 6, D.C. 
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in an enviable position to direct the 
preparation of teachers in these prob- 
lems of “getting along” in their chosen 
profession. 

ALoorness—When a teacher is 
permitted to go on tenure that teacher, 
in effect, has measured up during the 
probationary period to the local stand- 
ards of the educational system and of 
community membership. It is doubt- 
ful if boards will consider for perma- 
nent faculty members those teachers 
who have failed to take the citizens 
into their confidence or who have 
shown little interest in community life 
and activities. Teachers may well 
expect to pay a price for acceptance 
under tenure! 


Suggestions to Administrators 


Some of the tenure crises and 
abuses have been due to a lack of 
forthright administration. 

Timip LEADERSHIP OF BoARD— 
The School Code* gives the superin- 
tendent not only “charge of the admin- 
istration of the schools” but also the 
duty that he “shall make recommen- 
dations to the board” on school mat- 
ters including the selection of teach- 
ers. A review of the tenure problems 
that have been reported to the I.E.A. 
indicates that board abuses spring 
from an outright ignorance of the law 
as well as a lack of understanding of 
the purposes of the law. Direct viola- 
tions of the Tenure Law frequently 
are found in the timing and content 
of dismissal notices as well as the 
general handling of contract policy 
and procedure. 

UNDEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
or Facutty—Many teachers who fail 
to achieve tenure and others who lose 
tenure might have avoided this educa- 
tional crisis if they had been under 
an up-to-date democratic administra- 


“Reference 1 supra, Chapter 122, Section 7-11. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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FIT TO LEARN 


the goal set for all 
Whnois school chitdoun 


by Foster Keagle 


Because of the teacher shortage and other 
problems encountered in putting into 
operation the program set up in the Health 
and Physical Education Law, the phrase 
“‘as soon as practicable” was used in the 
Act. Despite this softening of the legal 
mandate much progress has been made. 


Photo courtesy Pekin Community High School 
In many schools the practice is examination 


by the family physician. 


f 

| HIS past summer marked the third 
year since the passing of the new 
Illinois Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Law and the second year that it 
has been in operation in the schools 
of Illinois. The Law provides prin- 
cipally for a physical examination for 
each pupil at least once every four 
years and a daily period of physical 
education in the schools, or 200 min- 
utes each week. 


The Physical Examination 

The progress made to date in ad- 
ministering the physical examinations 
and in the programs designed to cor- 
rect the findings of the examinations, 
is far ahead of what had been expected. 

Last winter with the co-operation of 
the county superintendents of schools, 
a survey of physical examinations in 
the rural schools of Illinois was made. 
At that time 82 percent of the school 
children in rural areas had received 
their physical examinations in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law. 

In the city elementary schools 90 
percent of the children are now being 
provided with physical examinations 
at least once every four years, and 
92 percent of the high schools are 
examining at least one class each year. 


Plan of Examinations 

There is no set plan of physical 
examinations in the State. Because 
of varying situations, problems and 
difficulties encountered, possibly no 
single plan of administering them may 
be recommended or adopted in IIli- 
nois. In general the larger communi- 
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ties’ seem to prefer the clinic type, 
where a group of several doctors, 
dentists, and nurses work together in 
examining a large number at one 
time. Ottawa, Danville, and Home- 
wood have conducted outstanding 
examinations under this plan. 

In smaller communities the general 
procedure is to provide examination 
cards to the children, who are then 
examined by their family physicians. 

Neither is there standard method of 
payment for these examinations. In 
some schools the boards pay the en- 
tire cost ; in others the parents assume 
the responsibility, and there are nu- 
merous instances where the expense 
is shared by parents and school. 

In the field of correction and fol- 
low-up of the findings of the examina- 
tions many outstanding programs 
have been developed, but there still 
remains a great deal to be done. In 
every school regardless of size, it 
should be the responsibility of some 
individual or group to examine the 
health records periodically and to see 
that all possible corrections are made. 

The majority of schools are exam- 
ining the children at the beginning of 
the first, fifth, and seventh grades, 
this frequency being interpreted as 
meeting the law. There are now, how- 
ever, definite trends toward two other 
procedures. In school systems having 
kindergartens, those entering kinder- 


garten, and children in the fourth and. 


eighth grades are being examined. 
Many high schools now examine all 
incoming freshmen and all seniors. 
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The Physical Education Program 
As would be expected the high 
schools have experienced the most 
difficulties in placing physical edu- 
cation on a daily basis. However, 
during the past school year, 1945-’46, 
464 public high schools were teaching 
boys physical education daily and 347 
schools were offering a daily period 
of physical education for all girls. 
There still remain a sizable number of 
high schools that are not at present 
meeting the law, but many are plan- 
ning to do so within the next two years. 
In the rural and city elementary 
schools 90 percent of the children in 
the State are now receiving physical 
education daily. In the larger schools 
special teachers are usually employed 
for physical education, although the 
large majority of all the schools use 
regular classroom teachers. The class- 
room teacher takes her children in an 
orderly manner onto the playground 
and teaches the games and activities 
appropriate for the various age levels. 
At first the teachers were hesitant 
and many were not overly enthusi- 
astic about this added duty. After a 
time, however, they became aware of 
the many advantages, particularly the 
safety of their classes in contrast to 
the old type of “free-for-all” recess 
periods. Now the majority of teachers 
are completely sold on the new pro- 
gram. Where schools have large en- 
rollments and small playground areas, 
the physical education periods are 
staggered during the day. 
The private and parochial schools 
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have made tremendous strides in in- 
tensifying their programs in health 
and physical education during the past 
three years. In the Springfield dio- 
cese, Bishop James A. Griffin very 
early saw the need for the improve- 
ment of the teaching of health and 
physical education and appointed a 
full-time director for the seventy-four 
schools within the diocese. Remark- 
able work has been accomplished since 
the appointment of the director, and 
indications are that other parochial 
districts will intensify their efforts, 
due to Bishop Griffin’s. leadership. 
Health Instruction 

A number of high schools, includ- 
ing the whole system of Chicago, are 
combining health instruction, safety, 


members who are concerned with the 
program of health and physical edu- 
cation in Illinois. 
Activities of the State Staff 

Besides the routine visitation. of 
schools, the four members of the staff 
have engaged in many other activities 
to further the programs of health and 
physical education throughout the 
State. From the very beginning it was 
realized that most difficulty in carry- 
ing out the law would be encountered 
in the rural and urban elementary 
schools. In order to assist rural and 
city elementary teachers in the new 
work 201 demonstration centers or 
“clinics” were set up throughout the 
entire State. 

These were attended by a total of 


instruction, the healthful school en- 
vironment, and the follow-up of the 
physical examinations. 

Other staff activities included a 
total of 487 talks pertaining to some 
phase of health and physical educa- 
tion. The staff also took part in many 
radio programs, summer school health 
workshops, and panel discussions at 
various meetings held at points 
throughout the State. 

Although two state courses of 
study, one for rural schools and one 
for city elementary schools, were 
printed during the past three years, 
more effort was spent upon compiling 
small mimeographed pamphlets cov- 
ering many phases of the total health 
and physical education programs.* 


Kobe MEE 


Photo courtesy Chicago 


The Third Grade “Jumps the Brook,” a playgr ound activity suitable to the pupils’ age level. 


and first aid with physical education 
classes one day a week for the entire 
four years. Other schools are offering 
health instruction for one or two 
years, one day a week in conjunction 
with physical education. 

The trend is to combine health in- 
struction with physical education, al- 
though a number of the larger high 
schools have provided special teachers 
of health and offer instruction daily 
for one or two semesters. 

Twenty high schools in the State 
now provide health instruction to high 
school seniors through the Kellogg 
plan under the supervision of Hazel 
D. O’Neal, a member of the staff of 
Health and Physical Education of the 
Office of Public Instruction. 


Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has now ap- 
pointed to his supervisory staff four 
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14,820 teachers. Thirty to 350 teach- 
ers witnessed each demonstration, in 
which children played games and en- 
gaged in various activities under the 
direction of State Director Ray Dun- 
can or a member of his staff. Only a 
jumping rope and a stick to beat 
rhythms were used as equipment, and 
the children were never rehearsed. 


When the “clinics” were staged in 
elementary schools, chairs were set 
up on the gymnasium floor to simulate 
a classroom situation so that indoor 


activities could be demonstrated. 
Many demonstrations were arranged 
in rural schools, and in each case the 
children of the school where the dem- 
onstration was held were used for the 
games and activities. 

During the past year a feature of 
these demonstrations was a discussion 
on health education, including health 
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Numerous groups, organizations, 
and individuals have been unusually 
interested in the outcomes of the new 
law and have given time and exerted 
energy in behalf of its effective 
administration. 

The county superintendents of 
schools have asked for and made 
arrangements for demonstration cen- 
ters, supplied their teachers with ma- 
terial, organized discussion groups, 
provided institute speakers on health 
and physical education, and estab- 
lished play days. 

The parent-teacher organizations 
through the leadership of the state 
health chairman, Mrs. E. F. Butler, 
have been instrumental in many in- 
stances in organizing plans for the 
physical examination programs. The 
summer P.T.A. round-up program 


*See list at end of this article. 
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was the forerunner and stepping stone 
of many examination programs now 
in operation. 

The school administrators have 
been intensely active in developing the 
programs, although in many instances 
additional work and: expense were 
necessary before adequate programs 
could be established. 

There is still a long way to go, and 
many obstacles must be overcome 
before the programs-in the State will 
be functioning fully according to the 
provisions of the new law. 

The shortage of girls physical edu- 
cation teachers is very critical, and a 
few high schools are now unable to 
offer girls physical education because 
of their inability to secure teachers. 

As is true of many other subjects 
today, a large number of men and 
women are teaching physical educa- 
tion under emergency approval, hav- 
ing little or no training in the field. 
In many of these instances the teach- 
ing, and consequently the enthusiasm 
of pupils for physical education, are 
not the best. Many schools lack indoor 
space in which to carry on an effective 
program during the winter months. 

On the brighter side of the picture 
is the fact that the shortage of men 
physical education teachers and ath- 
letic coaches is almost overcome. Doz- 
ens of schools are planning to expand 
their facilities as soon as conditions 
will permit so that within four or 
five years few schools will remain that 
are unable to offer health and physical 
education daily for all students. 


The shortage of qualified teachers 
is being combatted by a concentrated 
effort on the part of the Illinois Phys- 


ical Education Association and the 
teachers colleges of Illinois to induce 
students with outstanding personal- 
ities and abilities to enter the field. 


PUBLICATIONS PREPARED FOR 
USE IN ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 


. Statement of the Law 

. Questions Most Frequently Asked Con- 
cerning the New Health and Physical 
Education Law 

3. Suggestions for Administering the 
School Health Examination 

. Health and Physical Education for the 
Rural Schools of Illinois: Circular 
Series A—No. 7 (a course of study for 
rural schools) 

. Health and Physical Education for the 
Elementary Schools of Illinois: Circu- 
lar Series A—No. 17 (a course of 
study for elementary schools) 

. Supplementary Physical Education Ac- 
tivities 


. Suggestions for a High-School Pro- 
gram in Health and Physical Education 

. Conditioning Activities for High- 
School Boys 

. High-School Physical Condition Test 
and Standards of Performance (for 
boys) 

. Elementary Tumbling Stunts 

. Homemade Equpiment (physical edu- 
cation equipment which can be made in 
the school shop) 

. Method of Constructing an All-Weath- 
er Playground Area 

. Rope Skipping 

. Balance Beam Exercises 

. Suggested Plans for Scheduling Phys- 
ical Education in High Schools (list of 
sample class schedules of schools of 
various enrollment ranges now teaching 
Physical Education daily) 

. Illinois Syllabus on Drivers Education 

. A Plant Planning Primer for Physical 
Education Units 

. Phonograph Records for Elementary 
Grades: songs, rhythms, instruments 

. Phonograph Records of Folk Dances, 
Singing Games, and Old-Fashioned 
Dances 


To Live—and Live 
More Abundantly 


Three groups join hands to study 
safety education in high school 





“Full enjoyment of life, free from 
unnecessary hazards and accidents, 
must be the aim of expanding pro- 
grams of safety education for high 
school youth.” 

With this objective in mind, three 
safety-minded branches of the Na- 
tional Education Association recently 
formed a joint committee to study the 
problem of safety education in the sec- 
ondary school and to recommend a 
program of action. 

Gathered at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia, the week of July 22-27 to 
formulate plans for practical and usa- 
ble material in the safety field were 
representatives of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education; the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation ; 
and the Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Realizing that too much emphasis 
in the past has been placed on knowl- 
edge of safe practices rather than upon 
skill in performance, motivation, and 
proper attitudes toward safety, the 
committee outlined a program pointed 
toward more abundant, efficient, and 
skillful living as a goal for future 
safety instruction. 
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* 

American children have a right to 
look forward to . . . successful living ; 
that is the promise of America. Their 
chance to achieve this objective .. . 
will be greatly enhanced if all school 
conditions are attuned to the develop- 
ment of healthy bodies and minds and 
if essential health services are pro- 
vided. The schools deal continuously 
and intimately with children from 
early childhood to the very threshold 
of adulthood. They occupy a key posi- 
tion with respect to the development 
of health for children and for their 
communities. 

Joun L. Bracken, Address before 

New York Regional Conference 
of A.A.S.A., 1946 








Members of the conference were 
agreed that a successful accident pre- 
vention program in any secondary 
school depends primarily upon devel- 
opment of interest in the program—a 
firm conviction on the part of stu- 
dents, administrators, faculty and 
community that safety makes for en- 
joyable, efficient, and economic living. 

Other factors upon which success of 
the program depends, conference 
members said, are: (1) awareness on 
the part of the administrators of re- 
sponsibility for planning and execut- 
ing successful programs of accident 
prevention and (2) administrator- 
teacher working co-operation. 

Because little safety material of a 
practical nature has yet been produced 
by school people in the field of health, 
physical education, and recreation, the 
committee emphasized this field. 

Outcome of the conference will be 
publication of two bulletins, one deal- 
ing with administrative problems of 
the high-school safety program, the 
other outlining a safety program from 
the viewpoint of the health, physical 
education, and recreation teacher. 

The administrators’ bulletin will de- 
fine the philosophy behind safety edu- 
cation, give specific suggestions for 
implementing the program, and sug- 
gest methods for evaluation. 

The teachers’ bulletin will cover or- 
ganization, fact-finding, and Teader- 
ship controls; relationships between 
physical education instructors and 
others; use of community agencies 
and consultants; and pupil participa- 
tion and planning. 

Among those participating in the 
conference was Nona F. Bair, girls 
health and physical education instruc- 
tor, Washington Junior High School, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
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FLAGMAKERS 








biography 


* a fourth grade makes an 
excursion into American 


and finds the 
subject to its liking... 





— your final reading unit for 
the year is on the topic, People Who 
Helped Make America. Each of you 
is to read the biography of some 
\merican who served his country in 
some important way, and make a book 
report on it. 


One Reason Why .. . 


“You’re great big fourth-graders 
now, almost ready for the fifth grade ; 
so I shall expect you to finish your 
books on time and get your reports 
in by May 28. Miss Ainsley, in the 
library, has a list of books from which 
you may choose. Now don’t waste 
time. Go to the library right away and 
select your book and get your reading 
started. Remember, reports due on 
May 28, or a failing grade in reading 
for this report period !” 

Can’t you just picture the eagerness 
with which a class of to-day’s lively 
fourth-grade children would set about 
such an assignment. Can’t you just 
envision the glee with which one boy 
discovers that an older brother has 
read one of the books on Miss Ains- 
ley’s list, and strikes a bargain to car- 
ry his brother’s paper route for three 
nights, the brother in return to write 
his report? 


. . » Teachers Grow Tired 


Don’t you just feel in your bones 
the weariness of the teacher by the 
time she has “run down or in” some- 
thing in the way of a written report 
that can justify some credit on the 
grade book—so that she will not too 
often have to make good her threat of 
failure for the period, and so raise 
questions in the principal’s mind at 
her distribution of grades? 
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by Gertrude L. Allison and Helen M. Pence 


Contrast this approach with that of 
the teacher who first paraphrased 
Franklin K. Lane’s “The Flag to Its 
Maker” so as to include current prob- 
lems and then read to the class the 
story in the form that follows: 


This morning as I passed into the Capitol 
of the United States, the flag dropped me 
a most cordial salutation, and from its 
rippling folds I heard it say: “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Flagmaker.” 

“I beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I said, 
“you are mistaken. I am not the President 
of the United States, nor the Vice-Presi- 
dent, nor a member of Congress, nor even a 
general in the Army. I am only a govern- 
ment clerk.” 

“I greet you again, Mr. Flagmaker,” 
replied the gay voice. “I know you well. 
You are the man who invented the electric 
light which is used in our homes and cities.” 

“No, I am not,” I was forced to confess. 

“Well, you helped provide homes for our 
returning veterans. You made it possible 
that all our returned service folk, if they 
wished to do so could go to school or learn 
a trade.” 

“No, wrong again,” I said. 

I was about to pass on feeling that I was 
being mocked when the flag stopped me 
with thesé words: 

“You know and the world knows how 
President Truman recently announced that 
we, the people of the United States, would 
help feed the millions of starving people of 
Europe and other foreign countries. Just 
stop—and think what that means to all those 
people. At this moment fathers and mothers 
throughout this country are working every 
day so that their children will have a chance 
to do something for their country. Boys and 
girls sitting in the schoolroom today will 
some day be our leaders. We are all making 
the flag.” 

“But,” I said impatiently, “these people 
are only working.” 

Then came a great shout from the flag. 

“Let me tell you who I am. I am not the 
flag, not at all. I am but its shadow. I am 
whatever you make me, nothing more. 

“I am your belief in yourself, your dream 
of what a people may become. I live a 
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changing life, a life of moods and passion, 
of heart breaks and tired muscles. 

“Sometimes I am strong with pride, when 
men do an honest work. Sometimes I droop, 
for then purpose has gone from me and I 
play the coward. But always I am all that 
you hope to be and have the courage to try 
tor. 

“I am song and fear, struggle and panic, 
and enobling hope. I am the day’s work of the 
weakest man, and the largest dream of the 
most daring. I am the Constitution and the 
courts, statute and statute maker, soldier, 
and dreadnaught, drayman and street sweep, 
cook, counselor and clerk. I am the battle 
of yesterday and the mistake of tomorrow. 

“I am no more than what you believe me 
to be, and I am all that you can believe I 
can be. I am what you make me, nothing 
more. 

“I swing before your eyes as a bright 
dream of color, a symbol of yourself, the 
pictured suggestion of that big thing that 
makes this Nation. 

“My stars and my stripes are your dreams 
and your labors. They are bright with cheer, 
brilliant with courage, firm with faith, be- 
cause you have made them so out of your 
hearts, for you are the makers of the flag, 
and it is well you glory in the making.” 

x** 


“Sometimes I am strong with pride when 
men do an honest work.” 

“At this moment fathers and mothers 
throughout this country are working every 
day so that their children will have a chanc: 
to do something for their country. Boys and 
girls sitting in the schoolroom today will 
some day be our leaders. We are all making 
the flag.” 

There they were—the fourth-grade 
—right in the story! Flagmakers! 
What did they do to make the flag 
“strong with pride” ? They completed 
their lessons on time. They helped in 
the home. They were thoughtful of 
others. They were honest. They 
worked with the Junior Red Cross to 
alleviate suffering of other children. 

Then with their teacher-pilot they 
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went a little farther afield. What had 
other flagmakers done? What had 
others by their everyday living done 
to help America? Where would one 
go to find out about these great and 
good people? 

Biographies! Written records of 
those who in their living served their 
country. 


Attention to Individual Interests 


The teacher here was guilty of a 
little guile, or call it salesmanship. On 
the basis of what she knew about her 
pupils’ individual interests she told 
just enough about some of the books 
to whet the curiosity of each one, so 
that the fourth-grade eagerly present- 
ed themselves in the library, where 
fortunately a good selection of inter- 
esting biography was available. The 
range of reading difficulty and inter- 
ests was wide enough so that there 
was something suitable to each child. 

All children finished at least one 
book in the allotted time. Some read 
two, three, or four. Newly fired inter- 
est was apparent in pupils’ comments. 
A “bigger book,” “more books,” were 
requested about different subjects of 
the biographies. 

Too bad to wet blanket such inter- 
est by requiring a book report! Not at 
all! How else could each share his 
interest with his classmates. Reports 
would be oral and accounts of inter- 
esting incidents would be read aloud. 

Then, fortuitously, there arrived a 
new issue of a magazine in which a 
request was made for book reviews. 
The fourth-grade was equal to the oc- 
casion. They put forth their best to 
produce acceptable written reviews. 

Nor was that all. Leads for other 
activities appeared. Incidents from 
the biography of Noah Webster de- 
veloped appreciation of dictionaries 
and motivated practice in their use. 
Songs and poems typical of the peri- 
ods in which different ones of these 
famous Americans lived were pre- 
sented. Wilbur D. Nesbitt’s “Your 
Flag and My Flag” proved to be this 
group’s favorite. 

. . » Pays Rich Dividends 

The teacher added up the final score 
on the unit this way: there had been 
purposeful practice in some skills. 
There had been outcomes in knowl- 
edge, in a lasting interest in biog- 
raphy, in the beginning of an appre- 
ciation of contributions of individuals 
to our American way of life, and there 
was evidence that the children had ac- 
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quired some understanding of every 
individual’s responsibility as an Amer- 
ican. 


LIST OF BIOGRAPHIES USED 
1. Anlaire, D’, Abraham Lincoln, Double- 
day, Doran and Co., Garden City, N.Y., 
1939 
Aulaire, D’, George Washington, Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., 1939 
3. Beals, Frank, Davy Crockett, Wheeler 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 1941 
4. Charnley, Mitchell, The Boy’s Life of 
the Wright Brothers, Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1928 
5. Cody, William, The Adventures of Buf- 
falo Bill, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1904 
6. Eaton, Jeanette, Narcissa Whitman, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. Y., 1941 
7. Heard, Sarah, Stories of American 
Leaders, J. C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1934 
8 Henry, Marguerite, Robert Fulton; 
Boy Craftsman, Bobbs-Merrill, 1943 
9. Judson, Clara, Soldier Doctor, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942 
10. Lefferts, Walter, Our Country’s Lead- 
ers and What They Did for America, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
1924 
11. Lenski, Lois, Jndian Captive, Frederick 
A. Stokes & Co., N. Y., 1941 
12. Mason, Miriam, Young Audubon: Boy 
Naturalist, Bobbs-Merrill, N. Y., 1943 
13. Meadowcroft, Enid, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Crowell Pub. Co., N. Y., 1941 
14. Mitchell, Minnie, Hoosier Boy: James 
Whitcomb Riley, Bobbs-Merrill, N. Y., 
1943 
15. Monsell, Helen, Boy of Old Virginia: 
Robert E. Lee. Bobbs-Merrill, N. Y., 
1937 
16. Monsell, Helen, Tom Jefferson, Bobbs- 
Merrill, N. Y., 1939 
17. Proudfit, Isabel, Noah Webster, Julian 
Messner, Inc., N. Y., 1942 
18. Seymour, Flora, Bird Girl Sacagawea, 
Bobbs-Merrill, N. Y., 1945 
19. Simonds, William, A Boy With Edison, 
Sun Dial Press, Garden City, N. Y., 
1940 
20. Stevenson, Augusta, Andy Jackson; 
Boy Soldier, Bobbs-Merrill, N. Y., 
1940 
21. Stevenson, Augusta, Ben Franklin; 
Printer’s Boy, Bobbs-Merrill, N. Y., 
1941 
22. Stevenson, Augusta, George Carver; 
Boy Scientist, Bobbs-Merrill, New 
York, 1944 
23. Stimson, Mary, Child’s Book of Amer- 
ican Biography, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1915 
24. Tousey, Sanford, Daniel Boone, Rand, 
McNally, Chicago, 1939 
25. Wade, Mary, Real Americans, Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1923 
26. Wagoner, Jean. Jane Addams; Little 
Lame Girl, Bobbs-Merrill, New York, 
1944 
27. Wheeler, Opal, Stephen Foster and His 
Little Dog Tray, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
N. Y., 1941 
28. Woodburn, James, Makers of Amer- 
3 Longman’s Green & Co., N. Y., 
1 
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Education in Race 
Relations 


The invasive tactics and disturb- 
ances of five years of total war have 
accentuated racial tensions in our IlIli- 
nois communities. The movements of 
population around war industries 
have brought about many new com- 
munity situations in race relations. 
The usual American patterns of race 
relations have been disturbed by the 
invasive and disruptive Nazi propa- 
ganda of “race superiority.” 

The existence of racial prejudice, 
the practices of racial discrimination 
and segregation, threaten the founda- 
tions of our Democracy in our State. 
So we face in this postwar period, 
conditions in race relations that can- 
not be permitted to take their natural 
course. The time has come for con- 
structive educational activities look- 
ing toward a reduction of racial ten- 
sions on the one hand and the creation 
of positive friendly and neighborly 
race relations on the other. 

Facing these developing racial situ- 
ations, the Illinois Inter-Racial Com- 
mission has set in motion activities 
intended to stimulate education in 
race relations. After a review of con- 
ditions over the State and discussion 
of the existing and developing racial 
tensions, the commission has launched 
a series of conferences on applied 
democracy. 

A report containing carefully com- 
piled information on the several racial 
conditions in Illinois was compiled 
and sent to all administrators of pub- 
lic schools throughout the State, after 
consultation and agreement with rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

One-day educational conferences 
have been set up in areas and cities 
near the State teachers colleges and 
have been planned so as to be readily 
available to college administrators 
and teachers, and teachers in training 
in these definite areas. ‘ 

Plans are under consideration for 
the setting up of similar conferences 
in other sections of the State during 
the coming autumn and winter. Any 
administrators or teachers in Illinois 
schools who are interested are cor- 
dially invited to write in to the under- 
signed chairman of the Illinois Inter- 
Racial Commission, Room 1213, 19 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illi- 
nois—Martin Hover BICKHAM. 
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SOIENGE 


for the 
elementary school child 


Some Suggestions for Implement- 
ing the Curriculum and Course 
of Study Guide in Science 





\ 

iets can be made one of the most 
interesting and motivating subjects 
in the elementary curriculum. Every 
individual is surrounded by nature in 
some of its forms and is interested in 
his environment. In fact, man’s inter- 
est in his environment and his study 
of how to master the forces of nature 
have produced the many conveniences 
and pleasures of modern life. 

Since the child’s interest in the 
causes of certain events begins very 
early, proper information is essential 
to his understanding and appreciation 
of nature. Some attention to the 
science area on the elementary level, 
therefore, is of vital importance to his 
development. 


Part of a Child’s Life 

Science should not be considered as 
a wholly separate subject. It is actual- 
ly a part of the child’s life and is 
rather closely related to each other 
area of the curriculum. Health, social 
studies, art, and all the others have 
very direct connections with science. 
It is a vast area, almost unlimited in 
its scope. 

All children have had many experi- 
ences directly related to the content 
of the science course of study, such 
as seasons, food, plants, birds, weath- 
er, climate, soils, stars, and others. 
They are curious and eager to know 
more about these familiar objects of 
their everyday lives. 

Science should not be considered as 
a new subject in the curriculum. 
Some elements of this area have been 
offered in the schools for many years, 
usually in ‘their separate component 
parts, such as nature study, agricul- 
ture, health, and others. The Curri- 
culum and Course of Study Guide or- 
ganizes these separate subje .ts in the 
area of science and recognizes each of 
them as valuable in a better under- 
standing of nature and man. 
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by Vernon L. Nickell 


The teaching of science may do a 
great many things for the child. It 
may build in the child an appreciation 
of the long road man has traveled in 
storing up scientific knowledge. It 
may point the way to further growth 
through observation, study, and ex- 
perimentation. It may give him a 
wholesome attitude toward health, 
safety, the modern age of machines 
and men, and so on. It may develop a 
habit of arriving at conclusions after a 
careful study of the facts. It may dis- 
pel superstition and needless fears, 
and halt the uncritical acceptance of 
propaganda. It may be the basis of 
rich and varied experiences and inter- 
ests in vocations and avocations. 

The section of the Jilinois Curri- 
culum and Course of Study Guide for 
Elementary Schools which deals with 
the science area, states that the essen- 
tial purpose of teaching science in the 
elementary school is to build up, 
through the child’s observations and 
experiences in his own environment, 
an understanding of man’s relation- 
ships with the natural world. 


Broader Aspects Treated 

It treats the field of science in its 
broader aspects. It is based upon a 
definite group of concepts which in- 
clude nature study, agriculture, con- 
servation, electricity, and other topics 
which usually are placed under the 
science area. 

For example, Concept Number 
Eight deals with conservation. It of- 
fers an unlimited opportunity to 
study the resources of nature, the 
waste of those resources, the need of 
conserving them, and how to provide 
for the future needs of man. 

The conservation unit to which I 
referred above is but one example 
from a list of ten. The teacher might 
well study the entire list and seiect 
any or all of them for teaching in a 
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Rochester Elementary School Photo 


Textbook materials and equipment 
make possible an interesting and help- 
ful program in science. 


particular year, or might select a part 
of them for one year, then teach the 
others the next year. 


Flexibility an Essential 

It is not possible to propose a 
science program to be applied alike in 
all the schools of Illinois because of 
so many diversities, but it is possible 
to take this basic course of study and 
adapt it to local conditions, resources, 
and interests. 

In accordance with the principle 
that a state course of study must be 
flexible, no time limit has been set for 
the development of any one of the 
concepts. In some cases a teacher may 
find it wise to study one of the pro- 
posed concepts for two or three 
weeks, while in others the interest, the 
materials and resources available may 
make possible a more extended study. 
The time devoted to the development 
of a concept will thus vary greatly in 
different schools. 

In the social studies understandings 
have been emphasized as outcomes of 
the study of each unit. In the science 
area each concept is also an under- 
standing to be developed. The under- 
standing should come as a result of 
experimentation and study. For that 
reason the teacher should give some 
time to a study of pages 432-434 and 
should make use of many of the pieces 
of simple and inexpensive equipment 
which: are suggested there. 

It will not be necessary to pur- 
chase much equipment for the effec- 
tive teaching of science on the ele- 
mentary level. Children may bring 
pictures, seeds, bottles, cans, jars, 
rope, string, and many other articles 
from home, or the board of directors 
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Understanding of science concepts 

should come as a result of experimen- 
tation and study. 


may secure them at very low cost. 
A table which can be used for experi- 
ments and demonstrations is essential. 

The teacher should not assume that 
all of the content in the science course 
of study should be covered in any 
year, nor that all of the activities sug- 
gested for the development of each 
concept should be attempted. The lists 
are only suggestive and, therefore, the 
teacher should select those which 
seem most practical and helpful in the 
particular situation. All activities 
should be planned and should be pur- 
poseful. Furthermore, they should 
contribute to the basic understandings 
which are desired. 

Each of the concepts is set up for a 
level. The levels indicated are as fol- 
lows: primary level for grades 1-3, 
intermediate level for grades 4-6, 
upper grade level for grades 7-8. 
For example, the conservation con- 
cept is set up for the primary level, 
carried further for the intermediate 
level, then developed still further for 
upper grade level. 

This makes it possible for the teach- 
er of a one-room school to organize 
three classes in science, or to combine 
the entire school in one class. Where 
all pupils are organized in one class 
it will be necessary for the teacher to 
keep in mind grade placement and in- 
dividual differences of pupils. 

The teacher of a single grade may 
break down the work set up for her 
level and adapt it to her group. 

Publishing companies have made 
available a wealth of texthooks and 
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pamphlets dealing with science. Bul- 
letins and other materials are also 
available fron many other sources, 
such as departments of government 
and the University of Illinois. Many 
excellent periodicals and magazines 
are issued. Textbook materials and 
equipment such as have been sug- 
gested in the Guide make possible an 
interesting and helpful program in 
science. Visual aids are of great value, 
also, in this respect. 

Opportunity—Three Levels 

Many schools have an opportunity 
to go beyond the stage of collecting 
a few insects or leaves and calling it 
a science course. The school which 
provides a good set of science readers 
has contributed something of value to 
the pupils. The school which actually 
uses such materials has contributed 
more than the first one has. The 
school which provides textbook mate- 
rials and equipment and which gives 
science a definite place on the daily 
program has done still better and has 
given the teacher and the pupils an 
opportunity to experience, study, and 
arrive at conclusions in the proper 
manner. 


Millions of Good Books 


Care exercised by Pupils Reading 
Circle in selection of school list 
is basis of steady growth 

In 1918, when D. F. Nickols, of 
Lincoln, assumed managership of the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, the an- 
nual distribution of books was about 
20,000 volumes. It has now reached 
141,500 volumes. 

Why this rapid growth? Since the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle was 
founded by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation in 1888, it has sold a total of 
2,750,000 books. 

Why do the teachers of Illinois 
have such confidence in the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle? The answer 
lies in the scrupulous care with which 
the books are selected. 

Annually all of the leading publish- 
ing houses are invited to submit for 
examination sample copies of their 
latest and best juvenile books. Some 
six or seven months time is devoted 
to the intensive study of these books, 
before adoptions are made. 

A wide range of excellent books is 
available because the publishers know 
that only their best books can have 
a chance for adoption. Competition is 
keen since merit is the only considera- 
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tion. The problem of the board mem- 
bers is to choose the best of these of- 
ferings. How well this job is done 
is attested by the books selected and 
the increased distribution each year 
among the schools of the State. 

The directors are interested in get- 
ting, from both the teacher and the 
pupil, various reactions to a book 
Several of the directors have a check 
list or rating card which is used in 
the appraisal of each book. The direc- 
tors are also guided by recommenda- 
tions of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the New York Times 
supplement. 

After the evaluations of the sub- 
mitted samples are received, each 
member of the state board submits the 
names of six books for each of the 
school grades. This becomes the first 
tentative list and usually contains 
some 175 to 200 titles. This tentative 
list is printed and sent to the board 
members and publishers. It is sub- 
mitted also to Miss Helene Rogers, 
Assistant State Librarian, for careful 
rating by her staff. This rating before 
the final adoptions are made has 
proved an invaluable aid to the Read- 
ing Circle Board. 

After one month’s study by the 
board, a second tentative list is run 
off in the same manner, these selec- 
tions being made from the first tenta- 
tive list. This process of elimination 
usually reduces the number of books 
under consideration by at least 50 per- 
cent. Another month is given to the 
further study of these books before 
the board meeting is held. A full day 
is spent in the final selection and adop- 
tion of thirty-two books, four for each 
of the eight grades. 

After July 1, 1947, forty-eight 
books for the first six grades will be 
selected instead of twenty-four. 

The high-school books, forty in all, 
are chosen by the high-school com- 
mittee in the same manner as that 
described for the elementary school. 

Since both informational and in- 
spirational books are essential,-care is 
always exercised in balancing the 
reading in the several grades. 

The school administrators and 
teachers of Illinois have confidence in 
the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle. Its 
volume of business is increasing each 
year and the manager’s office and 
storeroom in Lincoln, Illinois, are bee- 
hives of activity, receiving books from 
the publishers and sending them out 
to all parts of the State. 
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YOUTH COUNCIL 


High-school students whose on 
parents helped make the atom 
bomb organize to bring home 
the urgency of the problem. 


liege 


By Don Morris, Science Editor, The Philadelphia Record 
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= must catch up with 
nuclear fission. 


If it doesn’t, atom bombs may let 
go all over the world—and then what 
good will be knowledge of art, litera- 
ture, mathematics, history, cooking, 
or typing? The efforts of teacher and 
student alike will have been wasted. 

In the closing months of the first 
year of the atom bomb, A.B.1, I per- 
sonally witnessed two impressive 
things : 

1. From the starboard deck of a 
Navy ship eighteen miles away I saw 
an atom bomb let go over Bikini. 
Afterward I went aboard some of the 





Schools interested in organizing a Youth 
Council on the Atomic Crisis may secure 
further information by sending ten cents in 
cash for a copy of the special edition of the 
Oak Leaf, issued February 19, 1946,*By 
Oak Ridge High School. This issue gives 
the constitution of the council, information 
as to how it was organized and how it 
works, the editorial which was the fore- 
runner of the organization, and a bibliog- 
raphy on the control of atomic energy. Let- 
ters should he addressed to. Philip E. Ken- 
nedy, Co-Sponsor, Y.C.A.C., Oak Ridge 
High School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
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Students Ponder One World or No World 


damaged ships and saw destruction. 


2. I saw and lived with for days a 
group of high-school students who had 
devised a means of directing extra- 
curricular educational channels to the 
problems of atomic energy. 

In a way—an important way—the 
kids are more impressive than the 
bomb explosion. And you might say 
they have more energy. 


The atom bomb explodes and dis- 
appears. The deadly radioactive smoke 
cloud thins out and vanishes. Destruc- 
tion remains. 

The kids “explode” and reappear to 
do it again. Their activity grows and 
spreads. Construction remains. 


These students have a special reason 
for what they are doing. They are 
from the high school at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, where uranium 235 for 
atomic bombs was made. Their fathers 
and mothers contributed to the build- 
ing of the bombs that hit Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

Atomic energy and atomic destruc- 
ton came daily into their home lives. 
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Rochester Community High School Photo 


It came even more forcibly when they 
heard a scientist declare that one out 
of every three of them might well die 
from nuclear fission explosions if 
atomic warfare were not prevented. 


That shocked them, as similar state- 
ments have shocked the average citi- 
zen. But unlike the average citizen, 
they decided to do something about it. 

They organized. What they did and 
how they did it perhaps can be told 
best by calling a group of them to- 
gether in a typical classroom session, 
as I did on a visit to Oak Ridge. 


This is how it would go: 


Question: After you had decided some- 
thing ought to be done, what happened? 

(A dozen hands shot up. I selected a tall 
young athlete at random.) 

ATHuete: A few of us got together. We 
called in others. We asked advice of teach- 
ers. We debated whether we could do any- 
thing useful and decided we could. 

Question: And then? 

Rep-Harrep Grrat: We organized the 
Youth Council on Atomic Energy. Its funda- 
mental purpose was and is to convince peo- 
ple that the problems of atomic energy must 
not be ignored. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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You’ll marvel at the smoothness with which 
you glide along aboard the new Santa Fe 
Trailways bus . . . thanks to “Duo Flex” 


springs, the most revolutionary improve- 


ment in riding comfort in years. Air con- 

ditioning is thermostatically controlled 

for health and comfort. Seats are wider, 

softer and more comfortable, with 

space between to fit the longest legs. 
Call your friendly Santa Fe Trail- 

ways bus agent and let him tell you 

more about these wonderful new 


buses and where they’ll take you. 


Kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkke 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


Traffic Department 


Broadway and English 
Wichita 1, Kansas Member, National Treilwey: Bus System 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


ilk ne WS 
Letters te an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dass Dave : 

In your last letter you expressed 
an interest in the activities of our as- 
sociation in national and international 
aftairs. | presume it is true, as you 
state, that our average member is not 
acquainted with these activities nor 
does he appreciate their significance 
to school and teacher welfare. | pre- 
sume that this may be true and that 
we have failed to convey to our mem- 
bers this understanding. 

Education is so intimately involved 
these days in happenings nationally 
and internationally that a state asso- 
ciation would be failing its own pur- 
poses should it fail to remain alert to 
national and international events. 

A glance at some of the subjects 
presented in our periodical ILLINoIs 
EpucaTIon during the past year will 
indicate our continuing interests and 
activities in these fields: 

Education’s Place in the San Fran- 
cisco Charter ; UNESCO Seeks Peace 
Through Understanding; Education 
as Related to War and Peace; Design 
for Waging Peace; Practicing Broth- 
erhood; Building World Security; 
Wage and Price Control Issues; The 
Education of Veterans; Surplus 
Property ; Learning to be an Ameri- 
can; Social Security for Public Em- 
ployees; Unfinished Business in 
American Education, and numerous 
articles on Federal legislation. 


Of National Concern 


I have told you previously about 
our continued activities with the Na- 
tional School Service Institute in con- 
nection with a nation-wide program 
of public relations in behalf of public 
education; of our contacts with the 


United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers ; of our part in 
the White House Conference on Ru- 
ral Education, of our representation 
in the White Collar Workers Con- 
ferences, of our appearances before 
the resolutions committees of the na- 
tional nominating conventions of both 
major political parties, and of our 
contacts with farm and labor groups. 


World Conference 


As I write I am participating in the 
World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession being held at Endicott, 
New York, under N.E.A. and state 
association sponsorship. Twenty-sev- 
en nations are represented in this 
highly significant meeting. 

The I.E.A. is host to Dr. Tao-Chih 
Chang, Executive Secretary of the 
Chinese National Association for the 
Study of Education, with headquar- 
ters at the Teachers College, National 
Central University, Sapinga, Chung- 
king, China, and more recently, Nan- 
king, China. Dr. Chang, a graduate 
of Columbia University, is also a 
member of the Chinese National As- 
sembly. I will write to you later about 
our experiences at this meeting. 


British-American Exchange 
of Teachers 


Another interesting development is 
that of the first postwar exchange of 
teachers between the United States 
and Great Britain as suggested by the 
British Foreign Office and arranged 
by U. S. Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker. Seventy-four teachers 
have been selected by each nation. 
Exchanges were made on an almost 
identical basis, grade by grade, and 
subject by subject. Each teacher pays 
her own traveling expenses and has 
a leave of absence from her own 
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school with regular salary being paid 
by the home district. 

Illinois is represented by LaVonne 
Spiers, of the Edwards School, 
Bloomington; Mrs. Helen Rand Mil- 
ler, of the Evanston Township High 
School; Josephine Burns Davis, of 
Chicago (Mack School, Ann Arbor) ; 
and Anne Donohue, Lincoln School, 
Cicero. 

It will be interesting to hear from 
these teachers about their experiences. 
I know that our teachers will give a 
royal reception to the teachers coming 
from England, and I trust that we 
may hear from these English cousins 
after they have experienced teaching 
in our schools. 


1.E.A.-N.E.A. Relations 


I have told you on several occasions 
about the activities of our National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. By means of 
this agency we have greatly assisted 
the National Education Association 
in its great work and inaugurated and 
maintained vital contacts with Fed- 
eral officers and agencies and with 
national organizations, officers, and 
projects. 

Our I.E.A. has a Federal Re- 
lations Committee under the chair- 
manship of J. Lester Buford, of Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois. Mr. Buford has on 
numerous occasions represented us at 
Washington and recently presented to 
our Congressmen our petitions in be- 
half of Federal aid to education. You 
will be interested in knowing that the 
petitions weighed fifty-five pounds. 

Six of our members, by I.E.A. ap- 
pointment, represented the State at 
the highly successful Conference on 
Teacher Preparation and Supply held 
at Lake Chautauqua, New York, just 
before the N.E.A. convention at Buf- 
falo. You have heard about the sig- 
nificant deliberations and findings of 
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In 1920 there were 22 percent 
of all college students enrolled in the 
teachers colleges. In 1930 there were 
17 percent of all college students en- 
rolled in teachers colleges. Last year 
there were 7 percent of our college 
students enrolled in teachers colleges. 


—Dr. RatpH McDoNnaLp 





this body previously. I shall partici- 
pate in a similar conference to be held 
under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education in Atlanta, 
(;eorgia, two weeks in November. 





President Malan and I will attend | 
regional conference on rural educa- | 
tion to be held at Des Moines, lowa, | 


September 19-21. The meeting, spon- 
sored by the N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, will attract hun- 
reds of county superintendents of 
chools and other rural school leaders 
rom the Midwest. 

Finally, we have our own valuable 
contacts with the Nationa! Education 
\ssociation through our Director, 
Susan Scully; the new N.E.A. vice- 
president, Edward Keener ; the chair- 
nan of the Educational Policies Com- 
nission, Francis Bacon; my own 
contacts as president of the secretar- 
ies association and life director, and 
through many of our members who 
serve as members of N.E.A. core and 
advisory committees. 


National Editorial Workshop 


I have written to you previously 
about our National Editorial Work- 
shop held annually during the sum- 
mer to consider ways and means of 
improving our state teacher maga- 
zines, particularly as they serve rural 
life and education and rural-urban 
relations. This highly successful pro- 
ject sponsored by the secretaries asso- 
ciation and the University of Chicago 
and financed by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, will leave its imprint upon our 
magazines and association activities 
for many years. 


Important to Teacher Welfare 


All of these contacts and efforts 
involve the expenditure of time, 
money, and effort, but I think you 
will agree that they are most impor- 
tant to the welfare of our teachers 
and the schools they serve. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 
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Breaking Even? 

A single teacher who in 1939-1940 
received an annual salary of $1500 
has less purchasing power to-day un- 
less her salary has been increased to 
at least $2510. 

The I.E.A. Research Department 
explains that the cost of living index 
(U.S.B.L.) in July, 1946 was 43.6 
higher than in March, 1940. In 1940 
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A new student 


guidance method 


— to meet the need for 
materials dealing with the 
most important phases of high 
school students’ personal 
and social adjustment... 


At last teachers may find it possibie 
to put personal counseling on a 
group basis. Just brought out this 
month, under the title « High School 
Guidance Series—Education Visual- 
ized,’’ is a scientifically prepared 
set of four texts and 132 related 
one-per-lesson colored charts with 
a display easel. 


This work provides readily applied 
materials which have been edited from 
the students’ own point of view, cover- 
ing adolescent adjustment problems 
from Study Habits and Dating on through 
Career Planning, Marriage and Prepara- 
tion for Adult Living. The four divisions 
allow for a continuing program over the 
four separate high school years. 


Dr. William E. Henry, Research Asso- 
ciate, Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, and a co-editor 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 





New WonZons In Te 


Suggestions we hope 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


for complete chewing satisfaction 


the teacher paid an income tax for the 
first time, at a much lower rate than 
the present one. On her $1500 salary 
she paid $14, leaving her $1486 
after taxes. 

In 1946, in order to have the equiv- 
alent of her 1939 purchasing power, 
she would have to have $2174 after 
taxes. This would necessitate a salary 
of $2510, out of which she would pay 
$336 in income tax. 


aching 


\| find interesting and helptul 


through visual education 





of this new series, explains that througn 
carefully prepared, informal questions 
it is now possible to stimulate whole 
groups of students toward solving their 
own problems through guided discus- 
sions and exchanging experiences with 
others having the same problems. 


For further information about this 
new teaching aid, just write to Dr. 
William E. Henry, in care of his pub- 
lishers, National Forum Inc., 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Commission Eyes 
School Districts 


Prepares Guide to Reorganization 

“Small school districts are robbing 
rural children of needed education and 
the Nation of properly-equipped citi- 
zens.” That is a conclusion of thought- 
ful school leaders which is shared by 
many alert citizens. 

The small school district wastes 
taxpayers’ money. It seldom com- 
mands the services of competent teach- 
ers. It offers only a skeleton program. 
It rarely provides sufficient teaching 
aids. Worst of all, it wastes the time 
of bright boys and girls and discour- 
ages attendance of their less able 
brothers and sisters. 

Because hundreds of thousands of 
American children are victims of 
these small, ineffective school districts, 
a policy of drift would be a postwar 
folly of first magnitude. 

Recognizing this, a national com- 
mission is now taking a good hard 
look at present school district organi- 
zation throughout the country. ‘It 
wants to throw light on the charac- 
teristics of effective school district or- 
ganization and the ways in which such 
organization may be achieved. It will 
do a lot of poking into school closets 
of many states to see why reorganiza- 
tion has progressed so rapidly in some 
states and lagged so badly in others. 


Seven Guinea Pigs 

Experiences in school district re- 
organization in seven states will be 
put under the microscope to reveal 
factors that speed, factors that retard, 
and factors that determine the nature 
of reorganization. “FS 

The commission hopes to come up 
with the clearest picture yet drawn of 
what an effective school administrative 
district is like. More, it hopes to 
present a chart, a program of action, 
to help all parts of the Nation achieve 
districts that can provide needed 
school services effectively. 


Commission Well Qualified 

The Commission on School District 
Reorganization is operating under the 
sponsorship of the Rural Education 
Project of the University of Chicago 
and the Rural Service of the National 
Education Association. Co-chairmen 
of the commission are Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, professor of administration in 
both the Political Science and the 
Education departments of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Dr. Howard A. 
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Dawson, executive secretary of the 
department of Rural Education and 
director of Rural Service of the 
National Education Association. 

Other members of the commission 
are: Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, pro- 
fessor of Rural Education, Cornell 
University; Dr. Leslie L. Chisholm, 
professor of Education, University of 
Nebraska; Dr. F. H. Guild, director 
of research, Legislative Council of the 
state of Kansas; Mr. Irving F. Pear- 
son, Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Education Association; Dr. J. A. 
Starrak, professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation, lowa State College. 

Assisting the commission in prepar- 
ing its report are Dr. Shirley Cooper, 
assistant director of Rural Service of 
the National Education Association, 
and Dr. Laverne Burchfield, manag- 
ing editor of Public Administration 
Review and member of the staff of the 
Rural Education Project. Francis S. 
Chase, director of the Rural Editorial 
Service, is serving as consultant. All 
commission members have wide ex- 
perience in rural education and in 
school organization and administration. 





Attends Organization 
Leadership Institute 


Miss* Theresa Henneberry, of the faculty 
of Lincoln Community. High School, at- 
tended the Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship sponsored by the National Education 
Association. She here reports some of her 
impressions, 

The setting for the National Edu- 
cation Association Institute of Organi- 
zation Leadership held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., from August 5 to 30 was 
the American University, a place ideal 
in location and environment. 

The thirty-six teachers taking the 
course were from twenty-two states 
and China. In schooling they ranged 
from high-school graduate to those 
with doctors degrees. They were class- 
room teachers and principals in ele- 
mentary and high schools, superin- 
tendents and college professors. 

There are so many values which 
may be obtained in such a course that 
it is difficult to state them. First there 
are the values from the classes attend- 
ed. In Public Speaking each person 
showed marked improvement in poise, 
delivery, and technique. In Parlia- 
mentary Procedure a knowledge of 
the elementary and finer points of 
Parliamentary Law was acquired suf- 
ficient to give confidence to each per- 
son who must occupy the chair. 
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The History of the National Edu- 
cation Association showed the growth 
and development of our association 
from its beginnings. Through the 
planning course we became acquainted 
with the leaders of the various com- 
mittees, councils, and commissions. 
Each one of these leaders explained 
the work of his department and the 
help that it tries to furnish to teachers 
in state and local organizations. 

We were afforded the opportunity 
of visiting National Education Asso- 
ciation Headquarters many times. The 
heads of departments were most gen- 
erous in giving of their time to talk 
over the problems we had and to sug- 
gest helps in solving them. 

In addition to the pleasant contacts 
with the staff of the National Educa- 
tion Association the members of the 
institute had the inspiring contacts 
with each person of the group. The 
feeling of fellowship and friendship 
with teachers from so many states en- 
courages one to strive for a stronger 
profession. One learns to know their 
fine spirituality and philosophy of life, 
their high ideals, their earnestness of 
purpose in striving for the best edu- 
cation possible for each child, and 
their desire for a strong profession 
comparable to other professions. 

In the informal evening discussions 
we found that our professional prob- 
lems are everywhere much the same 
though they vary in degree. 

YOUTH COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 50) 

FrecKLE-Facep Boy: Not only that, but 
also of the terrible urgency in solving them. 

Suy Girt: Of course, it is fundamental 


that we want to see atomic energy dedicated 
to peace. 

Question: What steps did your Youth 
Council take? 

Girt 1n Bive: First we decided to get 
our ideas down on paper. We drafted a 
Christmas message for the benefit of any- 
body who would read it, outlining our fear 
of atomic non-control and urging that 
thought be given to the problem. 

Question: Did anybody read it? 

ATHLETE: You bet. We sent it to Con- 
gressmen, newspapers, radio stations, and 
other schools. It was on the air, and a lot 
of papers printed it. In Philadelphia it was 
used as a page one editorial Christmas 
morning. 

Question: Then what happened? 

BionvE: We started getting a lot of re- 
quests for copies. We were invited to send 
speakers for radio programs. Other schools 
wanted to know how to organize such a 
group. 

Question : How did you finance all this? 

Boy tn Lumseryacket: The main cost 

(Continued on page 56) 
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TIME TO TEST 


dre you doing any achievement testing this fall? 
Are you getting the most out of it? 


Fall achievement test results can be used for (1) adjusting 
instruction to the needs of the pupils, (2) differentiating 
instruction within the classroom, (3) setting up homo- 
geneous classes in major skill areas. 


Comprehensive achievement batteries suitable for these 
purposes are the 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A new Test Service Bulletin on the advantages of fall testing 
will be issued soon. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


Represented by E. M. Briggs and 
Clay Mathers 
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PERFECT 
SOUND 
PROJECTION- 
it's the NEW 
VICTOR 16 MM 


Sound Projector 
Easy to set up and oper- 
ate. Equipped with many 
new _ features. 
Film library of over 2,000 
subjects available for 
rental, 
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American Education week 


To The Patrons, Students And Teachers 
Of American Schools: 


The week beginning November 10 has been designated for the 
twenty-sixth observance of American Education Week. It should 
be the occasion for all citizens to visit their schools and to give 
serious thought to the theme selected for this year’s observance, 
‘Education for the Atomic Age.” 

Atomic energy can contribute immeasurably to man’s welfare, 
or it can destroy civilization as we know it. Whether its powers 
shall be harnessed for good or for evil, the adult citizens of the 
United States will in large measure decide. It is the task of edu- 
cation to bring about a realization of the issues at stake and to 
develop the practices of human brotherhood that alone will enable 
us to achieve international co-operation and peaceful progress in 
the atomic age.—Harry S. TrRuMAN. 
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ON THE BASIS OF HIS 
QUALIFICATIONS and RECORD 


Re-Elect 
VERNON L. NICKELL 


REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 
FOR 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


A Proved Educational Leader with an outstanding record 
of achievement during his twenty-eight years as teacher 
and administrator in rural, village, and city schools and four 
years as Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Alert to the needs and problems of education at all levels 
An aggressive leader in professional groups 
A tireless worker 
A few of the accomplishments for education in Illinois 
under his leadership: 
1. County visitation program and conferences with local 
school officials 
2. Expanded program of visitation for rural, city elemen- 
tary, and secondary schools 
. Expanded program of vocational education 
. Enlarged program of State Aid for the education of 
all classes of exceptional children 
. A comprehensive program of veterans education and 
training 
. Curriculum and Course of Study for Elementary and 
Rural Schools 
. Program of conservation of natural resources 
. Approximately fifty per cent (50%) increase in State 
appropriation for schools 
. Direct State Aid to all high schools 
. Increase in State Aid for school transportation 
. School lunch room program 
. Assistant county superintendents of schools, at State 
expense, to assist rural education primarily 


FOR CONTINUED EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP IN ILLINOIS 
VOTE FOR 


VERNON L. NICKELL 


NOVEMBER 5th 














HECTOGRAPH 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Grade 
Name Level 
[) Our Playhouse I 2 
CL) The Farm 
C) The House on the Farm 
CL) First Book on Safety 
C) No. 554-Our Community 
C) Our Friends the Eskimos 
C) Child Life in Holland 
C] The Woodland Indians 
[] Romantic Mission Lands 
[) Land of Mexico 
C) Journeys in Distant Lands 
[] Adventures in California 
[) Social Studies of the U. S. 
() Our Friends of Many Countries 
() Life in China 
C) The Beginnings of Democracy 
[) Man's First Music 
[) My Book About Travel 
[] Adventures in Boatiand 
C) The Story of Transportation 


NATURE STUDIE 


(C) My Bird Color Book 

[}) Our American Birds 

C) Sixteen Common Birds 

[) Spring Wild Flowers 

[] Wild Flowers of California 
[) Interesting Insects 

C) Birds, Flowers, and Insects 
C) Birds and Flowers 

[} Birds and Insects 

[] Flowers and Insects 

[) The Animal Farm 


|) The Zoo 
[) Wild Life Near By 
[) Sixteen American Trees 
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GEL-STEN 





Check the ones you want and mail the ad to: 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


WORKBOOKS 


arta READING, AND 
WRITING Grade 


Name Level Price 
CD No. 0. 550-Reading Seatwork | I as 
[) No. 55!-Reading Seatwork 2 ! 
L} No, 552-Reading Seatwork 3 1,2 
[} No. on eee Seatwork 4 1,2 
() As the Very Young See it Pre-Pr. 


(CD Kindergarten Fun—Animated Pre-Pr. 
s 7! Readiness Pre-Pr. 


io It Pre-Pr. 
L) Pre-Primer for the Beginner Pre-Pr. 
5 iy First Reading Unit I 
My Second Reading Unit 
Reading Seatwork 
L) Writing Is Easy 


LANGUAGE 
: Second Grade Language 


rcises 


Sees seess hebRessreRei 


Sd 


Third = a Language 

Fourth Grade Language 
() Fifth Grade Language 
(J Sixth Grade Language 


ARITHMETIC 
C) Fun With Numbers-Book | 
C) Fun With Numbers-Book 2 
CL) Fun With Numbers-Book 3 
(] Fun With Numbers-Book 4 


CLASSROOM DECORATION AND 
TEACHER HELPS 
14 


Seasons of the Year 

Fortean the School Year 

Master Music Forms, 25 sheets 

Hectomaps 

Outline ees No. jane 

Outline Maps No. 

Outline Maps No. } 

Time, Please (Game, not 
duplicating) 
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YOUTH COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 54) 


was mailing. Our Student Council provided 
funds we all had helped to raise in various 
projects. After we got our message out, we 
got some donations from speakers and 
writers on similar subjects who earmarked 
their lecture fees and royalties for us. But 
we started practically from scratch and 
we're still scratching. We've never been 
over-financed. 

Question: You are merely asking peo- 
ple to think about this problem of atomic 
energy? 

ATHLETE: That's all. If we offered a pro- 
gram of action, there’d always be somebody 
ready to tear it apart. And some would say 
we're just a bunch of smarty-pants kids try- 
ing to tell people what to do. 

Suny Girt: We're not know-it-alls. If we 
have anything more to offer than a similar 
group anywhere, it is only a sense of urg- 
ency. If people really think, and do their 
thinking based on facts, we’re not afraid of 
the decisions they'll reach. We're only afraid 
they won't reach them in time. 


FRrECKLED-Facep Boy: We agree with the 
remark that somebody made how every citi- 
zen should realize that the facts of atomic 
energy have increased the need for social 
responsibility on the part of each individual. 
If we can help supply more of those facts 
and call attention to the problem, we will 
achieve our aim. 


QueEstTIon : One of you mentioned a while 
ago that you had called on your teachers 
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for help. Do you depend on the teachers 
telling you what to do next? 

Suy Girt (suddenly emphatic): Abso- 
lutely not! This is our council. We ask for 
advice, but we don’t have to take it. And 
sometimes the teachers let us go ahead with 
something they’re pretty sure will turn out 
wrong, just to teach us by experience. 

Question: Have any other schools fol- 
lowed your Youth Council pattern? 

Boy 1n LUMBERJACKET: We've had in- 
quiries from nearly every state, and a great 
many schools have reported organizing. And 
of course you know about our Philadelphia 
trip. 


(He was referring to the fact that I 
brought seven of the group to Philadelphia 
to repeat their message in a whirlwind tour 
of city schools and public forums there. The 
trip was sponsored jointly by the Philadel- 
phia Record and the Intercultural Commit- 
tee of the United Nations Council of Phila- 
delphia. ) 

Question : I'll never forget it. But for the 
benefit of readers of this magazine, suppose 
you tell me about it as if I didn’t know 
what happened. 

ATHLETE: We spoke to a total of 21,000 
students— 

BLonbDE :—in eleven schools— 

REDHEAD :—on three radio programs— 

Girt in BLuE:—at a church service— 

Suy Gre :—a luncheon at the Bellevue— 

Boy 1n LumperjAcKeT:—and the big 
forum at Town Hall. 


Question: From what I saw, you were 
the biggest sensation in Philadelphia in a 
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long time. But do you think any permanent 
good came out of it? 

ATHLeTe: You bet. Thirteen schools in 
the Philadelphia area and one in New Jer- 
sey—more than we visited—have either 
formed youth councils or assigned existing 
organizations to carry on similar work. 
They are all tied in to a general co-ordinat- 
ing committee, but each one is auto—uh— 
what’s the word? Autonomous. 

Question: Could schools anywhere do 
the same thing? 

RepHeap: Of course. And we'll be glad 
to give any help we can if anybody wants 
to write for it. 

Question: Did you lose many members 
through graduation last June? 

Bionpe: About a third. But we'll get re- 
placements. And we've even organized a 
Junior Council in the junior high school. 
They'll be joining when they move up. 

Question: What did you do during the 
summer—just suspend ? 

Grr- In Bive: No, sir! Those who staye:l 
in Oak Ridge handled the correspondence. 
Others scattered and continued to spread the 
idea wherever they were. We filled an invi- 
tation for a public appearance in Chicago, 
and made a radio broadcast in Knoxville. 

Question: And this fall? 

Boy 1n LuMBERJACKET: We'll carry on. 
Right now we're going on momentum. We 
get so many requests for appearances and 
aid that it takes all our spare time. 

Question: Has all this affected your 
grades? 

(There was a general shaking of heads.) 

Question: What purpose will there be 
in Youth Councils after atomic control is 
settled ? 

Suy Giri: Any group that is interested 
and forceful enough to talk about something 
unpleasant would be useful in developing 
the peace. And in working to keep it. Not 
to mention all the problems of democracy. 

Question : It strikes me that in organiz- 
ing public opinion as you have, you already 
are demonstrating democracy in action. And 
that you have shown the Youth Council 
movement to be an excellent educational 
instrument. Social science can be fun, can't 
it? 

ATHLETE: What do you mean? Has the 
Youth Council been doing social science? 

Question: Certainly. In its best grass- 
roots form. 

That ended the session. Nobody 
had anything more to say. 

Possibility that Youth Councils will 
weld themselves into a national move- 
ment, with each local group autono- 
mous, is seen by Philip E. Kennedy, 
Oak Ridge English teacher and facul- 
ty advisor for the council. Kennedy 
is a fanatical devotee of his kids, and 
no idea seems too large to him. 

But whether he is right or not, the 
fact remains that the Oak Ridge kids 
have been thinking and acting. They 
have started others thinking and act- 
ing. They can hardly be blamed if they 
sometimes wonder how many adults 
do likewise. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 40) 
high school by appropriating $2.00 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 
In 1945 this was raised to $4.00. 

The districts which organized junior 
colleges did so on their own initiative. 
These were township high-school dis- 
tricts with a sufficient taxing power 
to maintain a junior college, when 
such tax funds were supplemented 
with tuition fees paid by junior col- 
lege students. 

Two township high-school districts 
that established junior colleges during 
the last ten years, had to abandon 
them because of insufficient finance. 


Legislation Needed 

Little progress in this area of edu- 
cation and service can reasonably be 
expected in Illinois until legislation is 
enacted to open the junior college op- 
portunities to all high-school gradu- 
ates in the State. That means that the 
junior college will be recognized as an 
upward extension of the common 
schools of Illinois. 

At one time the first eight grades 
were considered the extent of the 
common schools. Early in this century 
the high school (grades nine to 
twelve) was included by legislative 
enactments. The problem now is to 
extend the common schools to include 
the junior college (grades thirteen 
and fourteen). 


Area of Agreement 

There is, fortunately, a consider- 
able area of agreement regarding the 
direction the development of a junior 
college system in Illinois should take. 
On May 8, 1946, the Council on 
Higher Education of the six state-sup- 
ported institutions, the University of 
Illinois and the five State teacher col- 
leges, approved the creation of a sys- 
tem of junior colleges in the State on 
the basis of reasonable support from 
public funds. They voted, moreover, 
that the junior college system be ter- 
minal (complete in itself) and voca- 
tional in its curricula. 

The 63rd General Assembly in 
1943 provided for a commission to 
study higher education in Illinois, 
which included the junior college. 
This study was made by Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chi- 
cago. During the same year the board 
of trustees of the University of Illi- 
nois authorized the president to have 
a study made as the basis of enunciat- 
ing its policies on the junior college. 
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Training .... 


Experience. . . 


Program... . 


of American democracy. 


(. 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


I am a graduate of the Western Illinois State Teachers’ College 
with the degree of Bachelor of Education, and of the University 
of Illinois, with a degree of Master of Arts. 
I have held the positions of teacher, principal, superintendent, 
assistant director of industrial training, assistant County Super- 
intendent, and assistant superintendent of Public Instruction. 
I shall select for assistants, persons who are qualified by train- 
ing and experience for the positions to which they are appointed. 

I shall work toward an educational program which will meet the needs of all 
the youth of Illinois. A program which will eliminate the inequalities of educational 
opportunities that now exist and will help to reduce juvenile delinquency. 

shall work for adequate appropriations for the schools of [linois. 
I believe that the preservation of local control is one aspect of the preservation 


I believe that a sound educational system not only trains our youth to make a 
livelihood, the proper use of leisure time, to be good citizens, but it is the best 
instrument of national security that this nation can have. 


H. ENGLE 
ho 














PHONICS WE USE 


Books A, B, C, D 
for the 
Primary Grades 
by 


MARY MEIGHEN 
MARJORIE PRATT 
MABEL HALVORSEN 


(Ask for free bulletins on teach- 
ing phonics) 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 











This study was made by Dr. Coleman 
Griffith, provost of the university. 

These two studies made concur- 
rently and quite independent of each 
other, agreed on the following issues : 

1. The State should encourage, not mere- 
ly permit, the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a system of local junior colleges. 

2. The policy should be one favorable to 
local public rather than to state junior col- 
leges (area schools). 

3. The minimum junior college enroll- 
ment should be between 175 and 200. Then 
the minimum high-school enrollment ex- 
pected to support a junior college should be 
500 or more. 

4. The State should continue the policy 
of close articulation between junior college 
and high school. 
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5. The junior college should be free and 
a part of the common school system of the 
State. 

6. There should be a generous program of 
state aid for this expansion of school serv- 
ices. 

7. The control of public junior colleges 
should foster development of terminal pro- 
grams rather than encourage the offerings 
only of preparatory programs. 

8. The agency of supervision and of loca- 
tion of junior colleges should be the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Illinois’ higher education facilities 
have been overloaded by the horde of 
veterans and other high-school grad- 
uates college bound this fall. For many 
of these the local junior college might 
have offered the most suitable training. 
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World Organization 
of Teaching Profession 


The World Conference of the 
Teaching Profession, meeting in En- 
dicott, New York from August 17 to 
30, authorized the formation of an in- 
ternational organization of the teach- 
ing profession to be known as the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. 

The Endicott conference was at- 
tended by delegates from twenty-eight 
nations, observers from six interna- 
tional organizations and hosts from 
fifteen states. 

Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association, represented Illinois as 
official host to two delegates from 
China. Dr. Chang Tao Chih and Dr. 
Ma K’e Tang, and assisted the Con- 
stitution Draft and the Resolutions 
committees. 

The WOTP will become an actual- 
ity when ten or more national organ- 
izations accept membership. 

Purpose of the organization is to 
promote free education for all and 
peace, good will, and understanding 
throughout the world, and to improve 
the professional status and welfare of 
the teachers of the world. 





Professional Pow Wows 
Places, Dates Announced 


A great series of professional meet- 
ings has been arranged by the I.E.A. 
to interpret and advance its program 
of legislation and professional and 
public relations. The series began with 
a state meeting of divisional pres- 
idents, state Legislation and Public 
Relations committeemen, state associ- 
ation officers and staff, N.E.A. Di- 
rector and staff representative, and 
presidents of state-wide professional 
associations. This meeting was held at 
Springfield, September 27 and 28. 


Regional Leadership Institutes 

Soon to be held are a series of Re- 
gional Leadership Institutes for local 
teacher leaders, county N.E.A.-I.E.A. 
chairmen, county and local adminis- 
trators, divisional officers and com- 
mitteemen, and invited lay leaders. 
The schedule follows : 

Lincoln, community high school, 
October 19—Central,-South Central, 
and Peoria Divisions; Mt. Vernon, 
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junior high school, October 26— 
Southern, Southeastern, and South- 
western Divisions ; Dixon, community 
high school, November 2—North- 
western, Rock River, and Illinois Val- 
ley Divisions; Wheaton, community 
high school, November 16—Lake 
Shore, DuPage Valley, and Northeast- 
ern Divisions; Macomb, college, De- 
cember 7—Blackhawk, Western, and 
Mississippi Valley Divisions; Cham- 
paign, high school, December 14— 
Eastern and East Central Divisions; 
Chicago, January—Chicago. 


Local Workshops 

The state and regional meetings 
will distribute materials and serve as 
patterns for hundreds of local work- 
shops to be organized later by the 
divisional officers in co-operation with 
the county N.E.A.-I.E.A. chairmen, 
local teacher association officers, and 
county and local school administra- 
tors. It is hoped that every teacher 
will have attended at least one of the 
local workshops. 

Widespread understanding of needs 
and proposals for meeting them are 
basic to consistent educational prog- 
ress. These meetings are planned so 
as to give every 1.E.A. member access 
to one or more of them—to hear and 
to be heard. 
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TENURE IN ILLINOIS 
(Continued from page 41) 


tion. In the ideal school every member 
of the faculty knows the “course” of 
school policy because he has helped 
to “set the rudder.” 

Under such an administration 
everything is “open and above board,” 
and each truly professional teacher 
seeks to contribute his maximum to 
the school program and to profes- 
sional development through the cor- 
rect democratic channels. There are 
some administrators who need to 
“grow up” to the professional levels 
that are attainable and that are intend- 
ed for all teachers and administrators 
under a good tenure law. 

INADEQUATE SUPERVISION — The 
Tenure Law provides an orderly pro- 
cedure for dismissing unsatisfactory 
teachers, involving written notice and 
charges, and rights of hearing and 
subsequent appeals. In order that this 
system may operate with justice and 
dispatch, the work of the teacher must 
be well known to the supervisor and 
superintendent. Adequate visitation 
and supervision operating under a 
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democratically developed evaluation 
procedure can do much to promote 


‘growth of teachers in service, gain 


information as the basis of promoting 
outstanding teachers, and collect evi- 
dence to support needed dismissal 
charges. 


Attitudes of Boards 


Certain boards of education have 
failed to respect both spirit and word 
of the Tenure Law. 

No INHERENT PowerR—The Su- 
preme Court has said many times that 
boards have only conferred powers. 
either expressed or implied, and no 
“inherent” powers. Where the statutes 
say that certain acts shall be carried 
out in a certain way, then acts per- 
formed in addition, or performed in a 
different manner are void and not 
binding on the district. Some boards 
have lacked the interest or attention 
required to learn the law, and through 
their negligence much confusion in 
processing dismissal cases has arisen. 
As was suggested above it is hoped 
that administrators will become more 
vigilant in “showing the way” for the 
board. School boards of the State 
through their organization, the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, are 
working to better inform themselves 
of their duties under the law. 

LiMITING EMPLOYMENT AND TEN- 
urRE—Fortunately not many boards 
may be accused of trying to circum- 
vent the spirit of the law by petti- 
foggeries. Yet, a few have asked 
teachers to sign undated resignations 
before they are allowed to enter ten- 
ure. One district tried to prevent cer- 
tain teachers from entering tenure by 
employing them as “substitute teach- 
ers” for the first few days of each year 
—but such a board cannot legally 
defend itself. 

Some boards have tried to discon- 
tinue the teacher’s extra-curricular 
employment and thereby reduce the 
teacher’s total compensation, even 
though such a teacher was under ten- 
ure. The best legal evidence indicates 
that extra-class duties which require 
a teacher’s certificate for performance, 
do in general come under tenure the 
same as regular teaching. Such a re- 
duction of salary would be interpreted 
as not “uniform” under the Tenure 
Act; thus, would call for regular 
notice and rights of hearing and sub- 
sequent appeals. 
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NATURAL COLOR 
WILD FLOWER BOOKLETS! 


TEACHER! W hat an unusual offer this is! It has all sorts of 
possibilities — art, science, social studies, or just the diver- 
sion and educational value of flowers in all their colors. 


H™® is good news for you and the 


other teachers in your school — 
a package of beautiful and colorful 
flower booklets. You know how hard 
it is to find a set of color pictures of 
flowers which combine low cost with 
good color printing. Here are modern 
color photographs — fresh, bright, in- 
expensive. Each of your pupils now 
can have a personal wild flower pic- 
ture collection in his own booklet. 
With it, a child can learn the names 


A HINT OF THE 
CORRELATIONS 


Drawing — color and design 
Music and Literature — flowers in poetry 


song 
Geography —from the Arctic to the 
Equator 
Composition — subjects for essays on every 


page 

Flowers and Food — flowers of wheat, 
corn, = 

Seasons — Where are they in winter? 
Snow and seeds. 


HOW TO GET 


You can a trial of a dozen 
booklets for $1, with teacher's manual 
cheets. This includes all delivery costs. 
The complete room unit with 36 individ- 
ual booklets and teacher's manual sheets 
is $3, or you can get 24 for $2. Remem- 
ber each separate booklet has 63 flower 
photographs in color. Send your request to 


HIS is next best to bringing the 

flowers themselves into your class- 
room in winter. The pictures are so 
true to life! They even show a bee 
gathering nectar from a thistle, a mon- 
arch butterfly on goldenrod. The six- 
teen pages contain SIXTY-THREE 
flower pictures, including ponds and 
fields. It is something you should not 
miss. If you don’t want the complete 
room unit of 36 booklets — send a 


of wild flowers as he turns the pages. 


SALADA TEA COMPANY 
DEPT. 13, BOSTON, MASS. 


dollar for a dozen just to try this out. 





Certain boards still try to have their 
tenure teachers sign annual contracts. 
The Attorney-General has ruled® that 
after a teacher has completed the pro- 
hationary period and is on tenure “no 
further contract is required of the 
teacher, and that a contract for one 
year, would be invalid.” 

Recorps AND REGULATIONS—The 
hoard speaks through its records. 
Teachers should be cautious of oral 
contracts, oral statements, and un- 
signed contracts, because group action 
may not have taken place at a properly 
called meeting or a record of the same 
may not be in the minutes. Boards 
have been careless about furnishing 
teachers with board regulations and, 
in some instances, about acting under 
regulations that had never been pub- 
lished or made known to teachers. 
Arguments have developed from such 
inefficiencies and illegal procedures 
and have disturbed tenure relations. 

Some boards have stretched their 
authority to make rules to the point 
of usurping powers of the courts, and 
have tried to assess damages and pen- 


‘Attorney General’s Report and Opinions, 1942. 
Pages 275-6. 
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alties upon teachers who present res- 
ignations. Unfair usurpations of this 
type would not be likely to be sus- 
tained in court action. 


I.E.A. and Tenure 


Since tenure became law about 175 
teachers have requested from the 
association advice or investigation of 
their contract or tenure rights. More 
than a score of these teachers have 
continued to teach where boards have 
been “led to see the light.” Many 
others, in this period of rising salaries 
and teacher shortage, have chosen to 
accept a better position rather than 
“fight for their rights.” In some cases 
the teacher did not have a case under 
the law, since the board had acted 
legally and with good reason. It has 
been the policy of the association to 
aid in the courts those cases which 
seem fitted to serve as “test” cases. 
To date six cases have been taken to 
the courts. 


Court Decisions and Opinions 


DEFINITION OF PROBATIONARY PE- 
r1iop—In the “Anderson” decision® 


ee v. Board of Education 390 Iilinois 
412. 
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the Supreme Court, in effect, defined 
the probationary period as two con- 
secutive calendar years of employment 
or, if requested properly, three con- 
secutive calendar years for teachers 
having no other teaching experience, 
said period to begin from the day 
teaching actually starts. 
In accordance with this interpreta- 
tion teachers would not automatically 
enter “contractual continued service” 
or tenure until twenty-two or thirty- 
four months after the probationary 
period began. Before probation ends, 
of course, tenure could be prevented 
by written notice of dismissal with 
charges, sent by registered mail sixty 
days before the end of probation. 
MarriaGe Criause—In the Mc- 
Guire’ and Christner* cases the Ap- 
pellate Courts ruled, in effect, that it 
is within any school board’s discre- 
tion to cancel the contract of a female 
teacher who marries in face of a 
board’s policy not to employ married 
female teachers. In such instance the 


prescribed dismissal procedure must 
be followed. 


sgn eue v. Etherton, 324 Illinois Appellate 


ic hristner v. Hamilton, 324 Illinois Appellate 
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Now —an innovation in the 
field of visual instruction—a 
teacher-training film that 
shows how to obtain the most 
effective results from the use 
of classroom films. 


“Using the Classroom Film,” 
a production of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films — covers 
steps in film utilization—prep- 
aration of the class, showing 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of final results. The 
same techniques were used in 
the production of this film as 
are used in making all Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films. 


Many schools will wish to 
include “Using the Classroom 


Film” in their own film libra- 


ries. Drop a eard to us today. 
We will be glad to call and 


arrange a showing to teachers 


at your convenience. 


WALTER S. RENNER 
570 Normal Road 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone STA te 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


meme me em em ee etme cm, ms ms 
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A SALARY SCHEDULE 
(Continued from page 39) 


Such problems as a single salary 
schedule for men and women, the 
merit system, credit for previous 
teaching experience, the cost of living, 
and sabbatical leaves were discussed. 
'n addition a comparison of our pres- 
ent schedule with those of other sub- 
urban communities was made, the 
results of which were presented to the 
staff and the board of education in 
graphic form. 


Guiding Principles 
for Salary Scheduling 

After thorough discussion, the com- 
mittee developed the following prin- 
ciples to aid them in the formulation 
of a new salary schedule: 

1. The salary schedule should be adequate 
to maintain a professional standard of liv- 
ing. Every teacher should have a salary 
which will provide satisfactory food, attrac- 
tive clothing, comfortable shelter, and reas- 
onable security for the future. Teaching, 
however, is not a mechanical, automatic job, 
but a creative activity which must ever 
draw upon the inner resources of the teach- 
er for its fulfillment. 

A rich, full life for teachers is the best 
insurance that children will have valuable, 
worthwhile school experiences. To have 
such a rich, full life and thus live abund- 
antly, one must have the economic base 
which lifts one above the subsistence level 
and makes possible the utilization of the 
cultural and educational resources available. 

2. The salary schedule should classify 
teachers in terms of their experience and 
academic qualifications, regardless of the 
grade level taught, thus enabling teachers 
to be placed in situations where they can 
work most effectively. Teaching is import- 
ant at all age levels. 

3. The salary schedule should provide 
sufficiently large increments to enable the 
teacher to reach his earning peak at a rela- 
tively early age. This would assure a pro- 
fessional standard of living and make pos- 
sible the enjoyment of the benefits of a 
higher income over a longer period of time. 

4. It is agreed that a single salary sched- 
ule is the desired goal, that is, a schedule 
in which men and women receive equal sal- 
aries based on experience and professional 
preparation. 

5. The salary schedule should provide 
regular, automatic increments, which should 
be determined by years of service and pro- 
fessional preparation. A schedule based 
upon a so-called efficiency rating system is 
impractical and inadvisable because : 

a) The human mind has not yet de- 
vised a satisfactory instrument for meas- 
uring the real worth of the individual 
teacher. 

b) Rating schemes have an unwhole- 
some effect upon the morale of the teach- 
ers. Frequently the best teachers are most 
disturbed by such a system. 

c) Rating scales develop a competitive 
spirit which leads to rivalry and exploit- 
ation of children. 

d) Rating scales may be used to intim- 
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idate the fearless and courageous teacher 

whose ideas may not conform to those of 

the administrator. Because of fear of re- 
crimination, teachers may fail to express 

themselves or to take a stand on an im- 

portant issue, and the school is thereby 

the loser. 

e) Education is a co-operative enter- 
prise and although a single teacher may 
make an outstanding contribution to ihe 
school, it is the teaching staff as a whole 
that must share responsibility for the 
growth and development of the children 
in the school. Therefore the children are 
best served when the morale of the staff 
is maintained at a high level. This can 
best be achieved by a schedule based on 
training and years of service. 

The actual setting up of the sched- 
ule involved many hours of tedious 
work. The committee found that the 
ideal schedule projected by their eager 
imaginations must be cut down to 
fit the realities of the situation, namely 
that there must be some correlation 
between the proposed schedule and 
the amount of money available for 
instructional purposes. Even with this 
realistic approach, numerous schedules 


were drawn up. 
Setting Up the Salary Schedule 


Reliable statistics are basic to set- 
ting up a schedule. The co-operation 
of the superintendent was invaluable 
at this point. He met with the com- 
mittee a number of times upon invita- 
tion and furnished them pertinent in- 
formation concerning : 

(1) Current tax rate and assessed valu- 
ation; (2) new tax rate and assessed valu- 
ation; (3) revenue for the fiscal year; (4) 
estimated revenue for the next five years; 
(5) current budget for salaries; (6) pro- 
posed budget for salaries; (7) code data 
relative to salary, experience outside of 
Highland Park, experience within the dis- 
trict, education, and age of each teacher. 

The schedules were set up on mime- 
ographed forms drawn up for that 
purpose. On these forms data for each 
teacher including her present salary 
were recorded. The teacher was 
known by number only and her iden- 
tity was unknown to the committee. 

With this information duly recorded 
the committee began to struggle to 
achieve their purposes through a new 
salary schedule. They hoped te work 
realistically, correlating the new sched- 
ule with the money available. They 
sought to make the employment of 
new teachers less difficult by giving 
more credit for outside experience. 
They hoped to encourage teacher 
growth and to hold competent teachers 
within the system. 

The committee wrestled with vari- 
ous possible solutions. They tried 
many different rates of increments. 
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different minimum salaries, different 
maximum salaries, different amounts 
ot credit for outside experience, all 
within the framework of the budgetary 
allotment. 

On each schedule drawn up the 
salary of every teacher was computed. 
Whenever the schedule seemed at all 
feasible, the salary of each teacher was 
projected for a five-year period and 
the totals compared with the estimated 
revenue to indicate how the schedule 
would operate and whether or not it 
was within the realm of possibility. 
All in all the committee drafted 
twenty-five different schedules. From 
these schedules they selected the one 
best adapted to meet the purposes they 
had set out to achieve. 


Democratic Procedure for 
Acceptance or Rejection 

The work of the research commit- 
ce did not stop with the drawing up 
i a suitable salary schedule. That was 
uit the first step albeit the most ar- 
luous one. The second problem was 

) secure approval of the schedule by 
he faculty, the superintendent and 
he board of education. 

The following procedure for inter- 
pretation and acceptance or rejection 
by — staff was set up. 

. Each teacher was given an extensive 
u be. report to read, study, and discuss at 
a meeting of the Teachers Council. Mem- 
bers of the committee presented this report 
to the teachers at this meeting. 

2. For the next two weeks the report was 
discussed in building meetings with mem- 
bers of the committee present to answer 
questions or to make a note of suggestions. 

3. Individuals or groups of teachers were 
given opportunity to meet the research 
committee to discuss individual problems 
or any phase of the report. 

4. At the end of one month the Teachers 
Council met to consider proposed changes 
and to accept or reject.the final schedule by 
secret ballot. 

Mere voting is a travesty of de- 
mocracy unless there is a genuine 
understanding of the issues involved. 
The above elaborate procedure was 
set up to assure each teacher an op- 
portunity to weigh carefully the sched- 
ule he was asked to accept. 


Evaluation of the Schedule 

The salary schedule which the re- 
search committee finally presented to 
the teachers, the superintendent, and 
the board of education for acceptance 
was far from perfect. The minimum 
and maximum set up were much too 
low. Too long a period must elapse 
hefore reaching the maximum.¢ A 
differential for men was included as 
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a matter of expediency. No provision 
was made for the important problems | 
of sabbatical leaves, remuneration for 
recognized types of summer activities, 
and a local annunity to supplement 
the State pension system. 

That is a discouragingly long and 
serious array of defects, but progress 
can not be measured merely by look- 
ing at the end product. Progress can 
only be evaluated by comparing where 
one starts with where one ends. 

The schedule raised teachers sala- 
ries. The average increase over the 
1945-'46 salary was $375.05. Forty- 
five percent of the teachers received 
increases in amounts falling between 
$400 and $500. Teachers already at 
the prevailing maximum received a | 
$300 increment. 

Full credit was given for the first | 
five years of experience outside of | 
Highland Park and one-half credit | 
beyond the first five years up to a 
total of eight years of experience. 
This enabled the superintendent and 
board of education to attract more 
competent teachers into the district 
and gave a substantial boost to the 
salaries of many teachers already 
within the system. 

The further extension of the dem- 
ocratic method in school organization 
through participation of classroom 
teachers in the making of the schedule 
was the most important achievement 
of all. Salaries have a direct bearing 
upon the welfare and efficiency of 
teachers, who are materially affected 
by decisions relative to salaries. They 
should, therefore, have a share in ar- 
riving at these decisions. 

Democratic procedure implies par- 
ticipation and consent based upon 
reflective thinking and group discus- 
sion. Only through such procedure is 
a genuine understanding of the prob- 
lems and_ responsibilities involved 
possible and a meeting of minds 
achieved. This we believe the High- 
land Park schedule accomplished. 

+The salary schedule adopted and now in 
operation in District 108 Highland Park be- 
gins with a minimum of $1200 for a teacher 
without degree. For a bachelor’s degree a 
differential of $300 is allowed and an addi- 
tional $200 for a master’s degree. Minimum 
salaries are thus: $1200, $1500, and $1700, 
respectively. 

Experience is counted alike for all teach- 
ers, regardless of academic qualifications. 
There are eighteen annual increments for 
all: the first eight, $100 each; the last ten, 
$50 each. Maxima for no-degree, bachelor’s 
degree, and master’s degree teachers are 
thus : $2500, $2800, and $3000, respectively. 
—EpITor 
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DeVRY CORPORATION 


Once more the incomparable DEVRY RS- 
ND30 professional 16 mm. motion picture 
sound projector is available to all. Compact 
. simplified . . . st . precision built, 
this modern teaching miracle now offers the 
latest electronic, optical and mechanical re- 
finements. The DEVRY RS-ND30 model is 
a 3-purpose portable 16 mm. sound-on-film 
projector that: (1) SAFELY projects both 
sound and silent films; (2) shows both black- 
and-white and color film without extra equip- 
ment; (3) and has separately housed 30 
watt amplifier and sturdy permanent magnet 
speaker which afford portable Public Address 
facilities—indoors and out. 


Rely on Us 
PROJECTED waa AIDS 


DEVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
SUDEFILM PROJECTORS 
for 2” x 2” poper or gloss 
slides; single-frome slide- 
film; and double-frame 
slidefilm. Compoct, sturdy 
—easily carried. 


—c complete line of giass- 
beoded Motion Picture Screens 
available in sizes ranging from 
30” x 30” to 20’ x 20’. 


ONS 
show stondord 34" x 4” 
slides. Lamp capacity to 
1,000 watts. Equipped 
with heat-obsorption filter 
to give slides protection. 


ged crystal microphones for sitva- 
tions where a public address system 
is desired — indoors or outdoors. 


TURNTABLES: electric 
record ployers. Handle 
records up to 16 inches. 
Crystal pick-up. 33% and 
78 ¢.p.m. for recorded pro- 
grams ond records. 


ae BRINGS FULL F PARTICULARS 


I weVat CUOKrUKALIIO | 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicaro 14, Il. 


Gentlemen: nate send me leformation | 
on 0 Projected posceng Aids Equi 
ment, 0 OFREE 136 Page FILM Aids. Equip: | | 


DeVRY CORPORATION 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 


MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT INCE 191 








U. of I. College of Education 
Faculty Appointments 


Three new appointments to the faculty of 
the University of Illinois College of Educa- 
tion have been announced by Prof. Walter 
S. Monroe, acting dean. “The new appoint- 
ments will enable the college to strengthen 
its instructional program and expand its 
research and service activities,” he said. 
Appointed are: 

Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, from the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 
to be associate professor and director of 
student teaching. 

Dr. Merle R. Sumption, from Ohio State 
University ; former director of personnel of 
the St. Louis, Missouri public schools, as 
associate professor in the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research. 

Mrs. Celia Burns Stendler, from the de- 
partment of Child Growth and Development 
at Columbia University Teachers College, 
to be assistant professor in elementary 
education. 

During the past year the Illinois college’s 
staff. also has been strengthened by the 
appointment of Prof. H. C. Hand, expert in 
educational research and secondary educa- 
tion, and the return from military service 
of several other members of the faculty, 
Dean Monroe said. 


1.S.N.U. Adds to Faculty 


Among new appointees at Illinois State 
Normal University who assumed their du- 
ties in September are the following: Miss 
Frieda Anna Grieder, assistant dean of 
women and director of Fell Hall, who has 
been studying at Stanford University; Dr. 
Miriam Gray, associate professor of health 
and physical education, who has been teach- 
ing at the University of Texas; Dr. Gwen 
Smith, assistant professor of health and 
physical education, who has been teaching 
at the State University of Iowa, and James 
E. Goff, faculty assistant in the physical 
education department, who has been at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 

New instructors in the business education 
department are Miss Marie Jessa, formerly 
of the Bloomington High School, and Miss 
Harriet R. Wheeler, formerly of the Clin- 
ton (Iowa) High School. 

Other new faculty members include: Dr. 
Donald T. Ries, assistant professor of bio- 
logical science, who has been in military 
service; Dr. G. Harlowe Evans, associate 
professor of physical science, who comes 
from Illinois Wesleyan University; Dr. 
Helen M. Cavanagh, assistant professor of 
social science, who has been employed by 
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the War Department; Miss Hazel Messi- 
more, assistant professor of Spanish, who 
has been with the Inter-American Office in 
Peru and Ecuador; Arthur W. Watterson, 
assistant professor of geography, from mili- 
tary service; Mrs. Waneta S. Catey, in- 
structor in education, from the Western 
Washington College of Education, and Miss 
Margaret Parret, instructor in speech at the 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s 
School, who comes from the Madison 
(Wis.) public schools. 


S.I.N.U. Faculty Appointments 


Appointments to the faculty of Southern 
Illinois Normal University, recently an- 
nounced by university president, Chester F. 
Lay, include the following: 

Dr. Mary Eileen Barry becomes assistant 
professor of foreign languages. Dr. Barry 
succeeds Miss Helen Baldwin, who recently 
retired from the university after. many 
years of service as a teacher of Latin. Dr. 
Barry has taught in the University of Chi- 
cago and the University of Oregon. 

Dr. Lewis A. Maverick, of Los Angeles, 
is made associate professor of economics. 
Dr. Maverick has been an assistant in edu- 
cation at Harvard University, registrar and 
lecturer in education. at the University of 
California, and the chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics at the University of 
California in Los Angeles. 

He is the author of numerous articles in 
the field of education and economics, and 
has written three books: Economics and 
Social Statistics; Time Series Analysis; 
and China: A Model for Europe. 

Dr. P. Merville Larson becomes associate 
professor of speech. Dr. Larson comes to 
Southern from a position as head of the 
department of speech at the Texas College 
of Arts and Industries, Kingsville. 

Mr. Charles M. Behrman is assistant pro- 
fessor of business. Before going into the 
Army, he was employed by the Delco Remy 
Company. 

Dr. Norman Caldwell assumes the posi- 
tion of assistant professor of history in the 
college of Liberal Arts and Sciences at 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 

Dr. Caldwell is a graduate of Southern, 
and holds both the master’s and doctor's 
degrees from the University of Illinois, 
where he served on the faculty for a time. 
He has also studied abroad, and, during the 
war until his recent discharge, was a cap- 
tain in the U. S. Army. 

Dr. Caldwell comes to Southern from the 
College of the Ozarks, where he has been 
head of the department of history and 
political science. 
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Appointments at W.1.S.T.C. 


Appointees to positions on the faculty at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
include : 

John Roberts, who will be director oi 
training and placement. Mr. Roberts takes 
the place of Mr. Rupert Simpkins, who has 
retired after thirty-four years of service t 
the school. Mr. Roberts has been superin 
tendent of schools at Kansas, Illinois. 

Dr. John S. McVickar becomes head of 
the agriculture department. Western has 
been without a department head in agricul- 
ture during the past year. 

Dr. Kenneth Goode, who taught at Knox 
College last year, has been added to the 
staff to teach chemistry. 

Mr. Arthur Fritschel will be in charge 
of the college band and instrumental work. 
Mr. Fritschel taught at Kewanee last year. 

Mr. Bernard Young has been appointed 
to teach geography in the Western Labora- 
tory School. Mr. Young comes to Western 
from Berwick, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harold Ave will assist in coaching 
football and teach classes in physical edu- 
cation. Mr. Ave was released from the 
service in July. 

Dr. Robert Shiley has been appointed 
head of the English department. He as- 
sumed his duties at the beginning of the 
summer term. He takes the place formerly 
held by Dr. Irving Garwood, who retired. 


Miss Bessie Cooper 
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Mr. Rupert Simpkins 


Dr. Arthur TerKeurst returned to West- 
ern’s campus to teach in the department of 
education. Dr. TerKeurst left Western in 
the fall of 1945 to become dean of men at 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 

Mrs. Ferol Benson Fitzsimmons will be 
girls physical education instructor in the 
Western Laboratory School. 

Miss Betty Baker will have work in 
women’s physical education. 


Retire From Western Faculty 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
will feel the loss of two faculty members 
who have given many years of service to 
the college. Retiring are Miss Bessie Cooper 
and Mr. Rupert Simpkins. 

Miss Cooper came to Western in 1911 as 
principal of the lower grades in the college 
training school. She is well known over the 
State as an institute speaker, for her work 
in school visitation, and leadership in pro- 
fessional organizations. Miss Cooper was 
the first woman to serve as president of the 
Western Division of the Illinois Education 
Association, 


Mr. Simpkins, director of training and 
placement, began his work on the campus 
in 1912. He is well known by school ad- 
ministrators all over the State because of 
his work in placing students. He has seen 
the growth of the Western laboratory 
school from a small beginning to the’ place 
where it is now one of the largest and best 
equipped laboratory schools in the midwest. 

Mr. Simpkins was responsible for the 
publication of a bulletin last December, de- 
scribing the work of the Western State 
Teachers College Laboratory School. 

Faculty, students, and alumni will miss 
these two people who have been so influen- 
tial in the lives of so many young people 
entering the teaching profession. 


Appointed to Committee 


Dr. -E. R. Fair, dean of the College of 
Education at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, has received notice of his appoint- 
ment to the sub-committee on scholarship 
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of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges’ committee on standards. The com- 
mittee on standards is one of two standing 
committees of the association. 


Russian Language, Latin American 
Courses Offered 


Within the past year Southern Illinois 
Normal University has “gone international” 
in two instructional fields. 

Last fall, it began offering courses in 
the Russian language under the tutorship 
of Miss Anna K. Neufeld, Ukraine-born 
language instructor. 

This summer, an authority in Latin- 
American affairs was added to the faculty 
with the appointment of Dr. Robert E. Mc- 
Nicoll as associate professor of Latin- 
American history. Dr. McNicoll, who has 
taught at several Latin-American universi- 
ties and during the war served in the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the U. S. De- 
partment of State, came to Southern from 
the University of Miami. This summer he 
taught both history and Spanish language 
courses. His appointment to the permanent 
faculty is expected to make possible the de- 
velopment of a center for Latin-American 
studies at Southern. 

In this same connection, the University 
recently was chosen by the southern Illinois 
district of Rotary International to receive 
a scholarship fund—the first established in 
Illinois—to bring students from Latin- 
American countries to study at Southern. 


Former Illinois Superintendent 
Accepts Position in Louisville 


Mr. Monroe Melton, former superintend- 
ent of schools at Normal, has been made 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge 
of business affairs, of the Louisville (Ky.) 
public schools. Mr. Melton served the 
schools of Illinois for thirty-three years. He 
was superintendent at Normal for twenty- 
one years. 

The Louisville system, to which Mr. 
Melton has gone, enrolls 40,000 children in 
its eighty-four schools, of which eight are 
senior high schools and fifteen junior high 











Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 


The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster's New International 


Compiled by the fa- 

mous Merriam-Web- 

ster editorial staff 

which combines the 

skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 











Offtional College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Mid-year term 
Feb. 3. Summer term: June 20. Write for 
catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 628M, Evanston, Ill. 
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HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 





CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27TH YEAR 


Cc. & COZZENS, Mgr. 





TEACHERS: 


One of our late openings may be just what you have been waiting 
for. Enroll now for a good position. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Free Enroliment 








to use it also. 


rate permitted by State Law. 


30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 





LOANS from $50 to $300 


Our Teacher's Loan Service is known to many Illinois Teachers. We invite you 


Your signature is all that is required. You pay for the actual time only and may 
have as long as eighteen months in which to repay. Charges are lower than the 


Your confidence is respected. Write for complete information. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Calendar 


Ocrtoser, 1946 


18 Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Aurora, 
October 18. 

18 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theater, Rockford, October 18. 
Illinois State Association for Childhood 
Education, annual meeting. Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, October 18, 19, and 
20. 

Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, 
October 18. 

Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. North Sec- 
tion: Evanston Township High School. 
South Section: J. Sterling Morton 
Township High School, Cicero, October 
21. 


26 Chicago Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. 32 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, October 26. 

28 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. Glen- 
bard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, 
October 28. 


NovemMBer, 1946 


25 National Society for the Prevention of 

Blindness, three-day conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, New York, 
November 25, 26, and 27, 1946. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
36th annual convention. Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, November 28, 29, and 30, 
1946. Miss Lillian E. Gosad, past presi- 
dent of the association and head of the 
English Department of Atlantic City 
High School, is chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements. 
Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, Inc., Forty-sixth 
annual convention. Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan, November 29 and 30, 
1946. 


DecemBeER, 1946 


26 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Knights of Columbus, Spring- 
field, Illinois, December 26, 27 and 28, 
1946. 


Marcu, 1947 


3 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
March 3, 1947. 

Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Palace Thea- 
ter and Woodruff High School, Peoria, 
Illinois, March 7, 1947. 

South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Or- 
pheum Theater, Springfield, Illinois, 
March 21, 1947. 

Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, March 
28, 1947. 





schools. Operating on a $1,000,000 annual 
budget, the Louisville schools employ 1600 
teachers and principals, and 300 custodial, 
maintenance, and engineering employes. 
The Louisville school district is now em- 
barking upon a $10,000,000 building program. 
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1.S.N.U. Homecoming 
October 18 and 19 


Alumni are expected to flock to Normal 
October 18 and 19 for the annual Illinois 
State Normal University Homecoming. 
Features include a pep rally, play, canteen, 
parade, band program, football game, re- 
ception, and dance. Student organizations 
on campus also plan special events for their 
alumni. 


Visual Aids Workshop 


“Enriching educational experience through 
proper use of visual aids in teaching” was 
the theme of a successful workshop held on 
campus at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College during the first summer term. The 
workshop attracted a number of people from 
other states because of its timeliness. Dr. 
Edgar Dale, of Ohio State University, was 
the workshop leader. 


New Placement O fficial 


Expansion of Southern Illinois Normal 
University’s extension and placements pro- 
gram is expected under the direction of 
Raymond H. Dey, this summer appointed 
full-time director of extension and place- 
ments. Mr. Dey has been superintendent of 
the Carbondale Community High School 
and the Attucks High School, at Carbon- 
dale, for the past several years. 


1.S.N.U. Administrative Round-Up 
December 7 


As in formier years, Illinois State Normal 
University is inviting school administrators 
to attend the Administrative Round-Up at 
Normal on December 7, the first Saturday 
in December. Details of the program are 
being worked out. 


YOURS... . 
for the Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 

Your editor presents a partial list 
of the many excellent offerings made 
by advertisers in the October issue. 
Time will be saved by writing directly 
to the advertisers for the material you 
wish, but for your convenience, a sin- 
gle coupon on which you may indicate 
which materials of those listed you 
want, is provided at the bottom of 
column 3. 

la. “Shoes Thru the Ages” is a 40-page 
booklet, size 4% x 6% inches, which has 
been edited from the academic point of view. 
Shoes from the humblest pre-historic types 
and from all countries are attractively illus- 
trated in colors, Ideal as a textbook in the 
elementary grades . . . and exceedingly use- 
ful as authentic material for the high-school 
theme. Furnished FREE in quantities to fit 
your needs. 


7a. NEW Good Grooming leaflets, attrac- 
tively done in color—one for boys, another 
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for girls—for use with NEW Grooming for 
School Charts. Be sure to give enrollment 
of groups so proper quantity of each leaflet 
can be provided. 

8a. “Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out About 
It” is a story of two boys and their father 
who visit an ice cream plant: It is written 
for the fourth and fifth grades. A teacher’s 
supplement which explains how the material 
may be fitted into the curriculum is also 
available. One copy only of the booklet is 
furnished to a teacher. 

9a. Suggested School Health Policies is 
a concise readable guide to school health 
which administrators and teachers can use 
to improve local school health. It is a con- 
sensus from 15 national organizations in 
health and education, including A.M.A., 
A.P.H.A., N.E.A., and others. Price per 
copy, 25 cents. 

10a. A Girl and Her Hair is a 7-page 
booklet on the physiology, care, and arrange- 
ment of the hair. Excellent to put into the 
hands of teen age girls. 

lla. Natural Color Wild Flower Booklets 
showing 63 flower pictures in full color 
with identification and places of growth. 
Useful for art, science, social studies, and 
food classes. A trial package of 12 book- 
lets with teacher’s manual sheets is avail- 
able for $1.00. 

68. Learning to Use Your Encyclopaedia 
is a manual for use in any grade for one, 
two, or three lessons. It is accompanied by 
short and simple exercises which may be 
secured for each child. 


USE THIS COUPON ~ 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked. 
3c postage is enclosed for each item. 
Da am SH | CUR 10a. Illa. 68 
ae oy ee 
Address City State 
Subject taught Grade 
School Address Sued 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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American Universal Better-Sight 
Desk No. 333 


American Universal Table with 
Envoy Chairs 


American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 334 


Chu epournce will help you 


in filling your needs for school 


furnishings and supplies 
EFFICIENTLY ana ECONOMICALLY 


HROUGH years of specialization in modern school require- 


American Envoy Desk No. 362 


ments for equipment and supplies, we have accumulated the 
experience necessary to be of much practical assistance to you in 
solving problems and making decisions when filling your particular 
school needs. All items in our stock have been chosen with care—in 
keeping with our policy of handling only merchandise of high qual- 
ity and utility, and of maintaining reasonable prices. 
Consult our catalog regularly for new ways to make your school 
more efficient and attractive—and please feel free to call on our 
fully experienced staff for any advice or assistance you may need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 
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